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EARTH'S LYRIC. 

PRIL. You hearken, my fellow, 

JA Old slumberer down in my heart? 

There's a whooping of ice in the rivers; 
The sap feels a start; 

The snow-melted torrents are brawling; 
The hills, orange-misted and blue, 

Are touched with the voice of the rain-bird, 
Unsullied and new 

The houses of frost are deserted, 
Their slumber is broken and done, 

And empty and pale are the portals 
Expecting the suv. 

The bands of Arcturus are slackened; 
Orion goes forth from his place 

On the slopes of the night, leading homeward 
His hound from the chase 

The Pleiades weary and follow 
The dance of the ghostly dawn; 

The revel of silence is over; 
Earth's lyric comes on 

A golden flute in the cedars, 
A silver pipe in the swales, 

And the slow large life of the forest 
Wells back and prevails. 

A breath of the woodland spirit 
Has blown out the bubble of spring 

To this tenuous hyaline glory 
One touch sets awing 

Biiss CARMAN. 


A MISPLACED SENTIMENT. 
TE heard the other day of a young woman whose cir 

\ cumstances obliged her to seek employment. She 
was a mistress of the dainty art of hand-sewing, and as 
at present there is a demand for dainty work of this kind 
exquisitely done, she bad not far to seek a market for her 
labor. The home in which she and her dear ones lived was 
dependent upon ber success in the live for which she had 
ability and in which she had opportunily 

A lady anxious to employ the girl seut for her with the 
intention of giving a liberal order. To her surprise, on en- 
tering the room where the young womun had been shown, 
the lady was greeted by eyes swimming with tears, trem- 
bling hands, and a voice aquiver with eager protestation. 
‘Tam so afraid,” the young woman hastened to say, ** that 
you will not know that Lama lady. I never was brought 
up to do any kind of work. My father was a rich man, and 
I had people to wait on me, and lived in a house as nice as 
this. I never expected to have to work for my living.” 

The scene might have been pathetic had it not been ab- 
aurd. Ina way it was pathetic, for it revealed very clearly 
the inherent weakness and the false pride of a character such 
as this girl displayed. In a democratic country, where the 
millionaire may be the grandson of a day-laborer, and where 
the grandchildren of millionaires occasionally are day-labor- 
ers, it is absurd to the last degree that the accident of pov- 
erty or wealth should come to the front at all as a factor in 
cases like this 

The girl had not ceased to be a lady—if we attach to the 
word “lady” the meanivg happily given to it by Hamerton, 
namely, ‘a woman in a high state of civilization "—because 
it had become necessary that she should earn her bread by 
honest work. Her ladylood was not touched, did not enter 
at all into the transaction, She should have been as digni- 
fied, should have felt as independent, in receiving work as 
the other did in tendering it 

The feeling that one kind of work is necessarily more 
honorable than another is entirely opposed to the self-re- 
specting thought of American women. Whatever work 
comes to one’s hand—whether it be painting pictures or 
washing dishes, scrubbing floors or making cake, writing 
poetry or designing embroidery, selling goods or nursing 
the sick—it makes no difference. It is the doing of a task 
thoroughly and well that is the honorable thing, and the 
girl who performs her work perfectly, finishing it as it should 
be, with no loose threads, either literal or metaphorical, 
fulfilling all her duties patiently and serenely, is as truly in 
her right place and is as worthy of honor and respect as the 
most exquisite woman who rides in her carriage. 

In point of fact, many of our busy women of wealth could, 
at a moment’s notice, change places with their cooks or seam- 
stresses, and do the work these do surpassingly well; nor 
would they be in the least ashamed of it. Brains and culti- 
vation tell in all departments, and she who explains herself 
and apologizes when seeking for work proves only that she 
is stupid and not in touch with the period. 


MOTHER'S WAY. 
PROBABLY nothing is more exasperating in a small way 
to the young wife than a comparison innocently insti- 
tuted on her husband's part between her methods and those 
of his mother. It is the most natural thing in the world 
that the man, accustomed from early childhood to look upon 
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his mother as the incarnation of all that is sweet, wise, and 
discreet, should fancy that no one can approach ber in these 
regards, It does not the least detract from his love for and 
admiration of the dear young cfeature who has given her- 
self to him that he does not always think her housekeeping 
so perfect as that which he remembers, nor invariably 
find her table so excellent as that to which he brought the 
ravenous appetite of a growing boy. Grown-up people are 
apt to forget that very much of the superlative excellence 
of the food which they regretfully remember was due to 
the fact that the palate of childhood and early youth is less 
critical than that of maturity, and that wholesome hunger 
needs no especial sauce. 

The wife who is irritated by her husband's references te 
mother’s way should have patience, recalling to herself the 
oft-repeated maxim that good sons make the best husbands, 
and that the man who thoroughly loves his mother and hon- 
ors her to the full will seldom give less than reverence and 
enduring affection to his wife, 

The fact remains, however, that the new home is usually 
more harmonious if separated altogether from the old than 
if a part of it, or even in very close neighborhood. The 
newly married pair should be left to work out their own 
problems, unhindered and unhelped by the parents on either 
side. Conservative middle-aged matrous may easily look 
upon some of the notions and fads of the ambitious young 
housekeeper as mere frivolity. For instance, the mother 
may think it unnecessary that the maid who opens the 
door in her house should wear a pretty little ruffled cap 
and receive the visitor's card on a tray, while the younger 
matron insists upon both the cap and the tray as indispensa- 
ble requisites. At the mother’s table the dinner may be 
served amply and well from vegetable dishes placed upon 
the table with the meat, and with the litle individual dishes 
which were considered essential a score of years ago. All 
this the daughter-in-law naturally discards. She wishes 
to have her own way in her own house, and this is certainly 
her right. Mother’s way was good for mother’s house, and 
so long as mother lives she will have it there; but the new 
home must have the new ways, and this too is right. 

If husbands were not lacking in tact, they would under- 
stand that it is better for them, as a rule, to refrain from 
quotations in domestic discussion. No one is irritated by 
the expression of an opinion at first hand; it is fault-finding 
by comparison which hurts, and though this is often unin- 
tentional, it none the less leaves a sting. 


IN A FRONT WINDOW. 


iv was stupid and 
gauche in me, I ac- 
knowledge. I was sor- 
ry afterward I had 
done so, but I took it 
for granted, knowing 
the man, that she was 
bored, and 1 saw no 
reason for not joining 
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them. They were both 
in the front window 


of Mrs, Vau I wiler s—the one with the slightly raised plat- 
form, the cushions and seat. They sat facing each other. To 
the casual observer they looked as if deep in flirtation, but 
I felt 1 knew better, the power to produce that impression 
being, as I have long since discovered, only one of the tests 
of a social success. He seemed happy, but then he invariably 
does. There is a certain expression in that round and gentle 
clean-shaven face of his which always suggests the idea of 
his having something very nice to say to you, and being just 
on the point of breaking into a smile as he does so. But I 
have known him now for a decade or more, and that smile 
is still hovering, the genial speech still unspoken. You never 
escape their influence, however, nor forget to expect them. 
Still, | hardly supposed him a man Miss Winchester, with all 
her vivacity, would fancy, else I never should have joined 
them to-day. 

She began to talk at once. She had either embarrassment 
to conceal or an opportunity to improve. I could not de- 
cide which. She was perfectly irresponsible, inconsequential, 
and vague. Yet she was full of color and vivacity. All 
her speech, however, you felt was aimed at Prescott, though 
all her effort to melt him before me into more than that old, 
long-remembered promise of a smile was as ineffectual as 
the dart and play of winter sunbeams over ice. 

“I saw you,” she said, her face to me, but her shoulder 
tipped with subtle flattery toward Prescott—‘‘ 1 saw you at 
Mounet-Sully’s first night. How did you like him? Of 
course I liked him, too, but I couldn't understand him. I[ 
don't care for his little explosives, his declamatory puffs at 
the end of every line. Do you? Oh, yes! I suppose it is a 
part of his method, and one is always dreadfully sensitive 
to method when one doesn’t understand a man very well. 
Mounet-Sully’s French isn’t half as intelligible as Coquelin’s, 
Every one says so. Don't you think so too, Mr. Prescott?” 

But Prescott’s face showed only the workings of a smile be- 
fore it breaks, and the speech was so long in making its way 
to the front, Miss Winchester could not wait. ‘ Those first 
acts,” she continued, ‘‘ produced the same impression on me 
that it did once to stand looking through a window at a man 
making a speech. I could not hear a word, yet I could see 
how he twisted and opened his mouth, how he bent forward 
when he hurled an idea at the audience, and drew back with 
a pause to watch its effect. They were all to me, though, 
like so many antics of a contortionist. If a man does not 
succeed in holding you captive with his idea, you are always 
conscious of his medium of expression, and critical of its 
idiosyncrasies. Mounet-Sully did not hold me captive till 
the play was half done. Perhaps because he had no transi- 
tions. I love delicate transitious in art—don’t you, Mr. Pres- 
cott? Coquelin’s are so rapid and so fine. But so much of 
tragedy is made up of sudden starts and outbursts, and if 
you don’t jump when your actor does, or feel your muscles 
suddenly contracting when he flies off, you miss the sensa- 
tion of the evening—you watch him, but don't feel with 
him.” 

“Now I know I'm boring you when you ask me what 
I've been doing this week (this to Mr. Prescott, not having 
yet spoken). What was there to do but to see exhibitions, 
to hear music, applaud tableaux, and everything else done 
for charity? Charity is the great drawing-card nowadays, 
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and it brings all the long-neglected talent to the front. No, 
I’m not unkind, nor slurring worthy effort, but charity now 
seems to me like the cloak which Sir Walter Raleigh threw 
on the mud for the Queen to walk over. We don't ex 

the Queen to walk over ours, but we invite every one with a 
theory, a fad, or a talent to do so, if only a dollar can be 
picked up when it is done.” 

1 feel it only t to say in sapped to Miss Winchester, 
whom I left still sitting in the window with Prescott, that 
no young woman of my acquaintance gives more of her life 
to relieving distresses than she. She is often serious too, 
for I saw her last night, at the opening reception of the 
Academy of Design, looking at pictures, not people. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
SCARS OF THE CONFLICT. 


AX accomplished woman, a teacher by profession and a 
hearty reformer, once told me, some fifteen years ago, 
that she scarcely knew any woman who had accomplished 
much in the world without showing some scars of the con- 
flict, some traces of a struggle passed by. This, she thought, 
was in the nature of things, but only as a temporary affair. 
Not being one of those women who miss no opportunity of 
urging that none of their sex can ever accomplish anything 
outside the nursery, she reasonably saw in these scars some- 
thing that will disappear by-and-by, when women no long- 
er need to do any special fighting. It is easy enough for 
a veteran physician, for instance, if a man, to be as kindly 
and genial as if he bad never held a lancet or prescribed a 
pill; but if the veteran physician be a woman, she still rep- 
resents the period when she had to run the gauntlet of jeer- 
ing fellow-students, and to face dastardly professors, who 
made their lectures needlessly indecent in order to drive her 
away. Many women lived and persevered through these 
things, but they were almost superhuman if they showed no 
traces of the conflict. ‘* Bleeding feet, my sisters,” said one 
of the women orators of the antislavery platform, ‘* have 
worn for you the paths you now tread so easily.” It must 
be remembered that long after the colleges had begun to be 
opened to women they were often still administered by men 
who held to the old spirit of contemptuous hostility. The 
president of a New England college, which had recently be- 
come coeducational, once said to me, ‘‘I make no objections 
to it; I only tell my students that if a hen wishes to learn to 
crow, she may.” This was what he called making no objec- 
tion. It was rather too much to ask that the young women 
who were thus met with coarse insult on the very threshold 
should bear themselves as graciously, as unconsciously, as 
an unspoiled girl whq goes for the first time, with loving 
friends around her, into a ballroom. 

The very sensitiveness of woman, her keener observation 
of what goes on around her, makes her more conscious of 
rebuffs; and her more pliable and imitative nature makes 
her desire to partake in some degree the ways of those she 
emulates, and so to disarm such rebuffs. Pe ate « hero- 
ines betray themselves, in masculine garb, by a little swagger 
in the gait. Rosalind says: 


“In my heart 
Lie there what hidden woman's fear there will, 
We'll have a ewashing and a martial outside.” 


And Portia, contemplating her disguise in men’s attire, tells 
Nerissa: 
“I have within my mind 
A thousand raw tricks of these bragging Jacks 
Which 1 will practise.” 

And so in actual life the teacher is still apt to carry into 
social life a little of the traditional authority of the vocation. 
Stage-struck young girls are said just now to have a trick of 
putting their clnebed fists saucily against their sides, be- 
cause Calvé does it in her principal part. Art students 
may sometimes be discerned from other young women, it is 
said, by a certain defiant and bohemian air with which they 
stride manfully in and out of the doors of studio buildings, 
with their bands in their pockets. Surely the constant con- 
templation of Greek statues should give a Greek quality of 
poise and high demeanor, but the remote influence of the 
Quartier Latin seems to turn the scale in the other direc- 
tion, and create abruptness and the want of grace. Not that 
these results do not all follow among men also, but they 
seein more accentuated as yet among women; and this mainly 
because every class which is struggling for privileges is apt 
to lose a little of its equilibrium, and every ove who is in a 
novel position is inclined to be self-conscious. 

One use to the world of the tradition of queens is to show 
that high position and the exercise of power are not incon- 
sistent with fine manners. Even an uncrowned society 
queen holds her place on condition of combining very hard 
work with a bearing of repose and ease. The abbess of a 
convent or the head of a religious order must have the same 
fine combination. Higher education and experience must 
in time achieve the same for the woman who is an orator, a 
professor, a physician, an artist, a social reformer; and we 
already see proofs that this combination is perfectly prac- 
ticable. As it comes into sight, we can less,and less par- 
don the opposite. *‘ What we want,” said @ certain judge 
to me once, as We were engaged in looking upa First Fe- 
male Assistant for a certain High-Schéol—‘* what we want, 
I take it, is a splendid woman.” It is what is primarily 
wanted in every vocation open to women; but splendid wo- 
men are not to be found at every corner, any more than 
splendid men. We often see men, otherwise finely com- 
pounded, who are marred for life by some arduous early 
struggle, some pinched or joyless childhood; and with wo- 
men, who are more sevsitive and more hampered, the risk 
is greater. 

Surely the person should be larger than his profession, 
however great or important, so that we shall not think, in 
talking with him, whether he is lawyer or physician, mer- 
chant or artist, To be labelled is to be limited. Probably 
the two professions among men which are most readily dis- 
tinguishable from all others are the clerica! and the education- 
al, both of which are embarrassed by the same difficulty—ihat 
of meeting other men on an entire level. Charles Lamb says 
of the schoolmaster that he is so accustomed to looking down 
to liis little people he cannot easily deal with a man of his 
own dimensions. A friend of mine, living in a university 
town, claims that he can always recognize a professor or tutor 
by his use of the phrase, **‘ that is to say "’; he is so accustom d 
to the need of laborious explanation that he tells you a thing 
in one form of words, and then, with a ** that is to say,” pro- 
ceeds to tell it to you in another form, A clergyman tebers 
under the same difficulty of associating with men on just 
the ordinary level, and is tempted to meet them either with 
undue dignity or with undue jocoseness, which is worse. 
All these obstacles a woman encounters in yet greater force, 
so soon as she goes beyond the shelter of home and becomes 
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a worker for money or fame or usefulness on the world’s 
broad platform. 

In Europe, it seems, she is tempted to cut off her hair 
and smoke cigarettes in self-defence; it is curious what 
unattractiveness Tolsto! and Turguenieff contrive to throw 
about their emancipated Russian women; they would be un- 
attractive even if they were men. We see the same thing 
sometimes in the later crop of English novels; the horrible 
little ‘‘ Dodo” of recent fiction would only be worse if she 
had taken up philanthropy or social reform as a fad, which 
doubtless she might easily have done. It is a proof that 
American society is intrinsically more healthy that all the 
agitations of modern life have still left the type of wo- 
manhood not permanently impaired in any way, while the 
opportunities and sphere of woman are here so expanded. 

t we must always keep in view, 1 think, both for men 
and women, that the qualities of personal nobleness and 
lovableness should rank first, and that all attributes which 
ate, so to speak, professional should come afterwards. No- 
thing is so delightful as to meet a benign and noble person— 
strong, sunny, and self-controlled—and to find afterwards, 
incidentally, that this is the person who wrote the great book 
or did the great deed, although that particular achievement 
was by no means written on the forehead, nor did it stamp 
the manner, as if with a label. After all, the best thing we 
can accomplish should be merely an episode in what we are; 
and if this is true of man, it must be equally os ee 


PAST TWENTY. 


HERE was a time when after a girl had passed twenty 

she was called passé, so that it really became a matter 
of moment with her if it were necessary to state her age, 
and she was thought to exhibit some hardihood if she stated 
it without pressing reason. But so far has the world pro- 
gressed while spinning down the grooves of change that 
now a girl at thirty is not so old in estimation as once she 
was at twenty; and such is the advance from that period 
when animal charm was the greater, that it is now acknow- 
ledged that at thirty-five a woman is in her prime for all the 
uses and enjoyments of life to herself and to others. 

Even although at forty her hair may show a thread or two 
of silver, they argue nothing against her charm and effect, and 
are not more unbecoming than was the powder with which she 
sprinkled her hair and made herself bewitching in masquer- 
ades of years ago; and they have very little to do with the 
decrease of beauty, anyway, for a fair skin and a rosy color 
are often brightened and made more attractive by what is 
considered prematurely gray hair than otherwise. And if 
there are lines about the eyes they are not noticed when the 
eyes kindle with intelligence and the lips curve in gentle 
smiles. : 

She may not have been particularly attractive at twenty, 
even if pretty with the prettiness that rarely fails in youth; 
she may have had long-legged gaucheries, shynesses, igno- 
rance, and other things of the sort to contend with. But 
if she has really contended, she has won the battle be- 
yond a peradventure. Then those long limbs have given 
her grace, she observed in the midst of her shyness and 
profited by her observation, and she has had a score of years 
in which to correct her ignorance. Thus the woman be 
tween thirty and forty has acquired a knowledge of the 
world, of men and things, perhaps of angels, that makes her 
able to meet and charm those who when she was twenty 
would have regarded her as they do a doll-baby—a pretty 
toy for the hour, but too tiring for more than the hour—and 
many of them would be glad to have her brightness bright- 
en a home for them, if she had not already found out that 
she is better off as she is. 

The period of marriage has, indeed, advanced so much 
tliat it is regarded as rather deplorable for a woman to mar- 
ry before twenty, and the greater number of women now do 
not marry much before thirty. Acquaintance with this fact 
gives the woman of mature years the ease and savoir-faire 
which is a very great addition to any woman's charm. 
Moreover, in passing so far through life without the serious 
household cares which necessarily beset those who are mar- 
ried and surrounded by growing families, she has been able 
to make the most of herself and of her graces; she has learned 
the art of listening, and listening intelligently, which is equiv- 
alent io speaking so, and often says more than speech. She 
has rounded and enriched herself, and is far nearer a “‘ per- 
fect woman nobly planned ” than if she had youth and beau- 
ty only. With all this perhaps she is not so happy as the 
woman surrounded by her family. But then that is another 


story. 
NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SOME WORTH JACKETS. 


RENCH coats fall open in such easy and graceful fashion 

this season that they are called jackets to distinguish 
them from the closely fitted coats of last year. Worth, in 
his Jove for variety, is using a new moiré cloth, a soft light 
wool watered in the large waves of moiré antique silk. This 
is very effective in a light tan-colored jacket trimmed with 
écru lace, imported by Mrs. Connelly. The straight fronts 
fall in long square tabs almost to the knee, with great revers 
turned back from the waist upward, and covered smoothly 
with lace as heavy as embroidery. The short back has two 
middle forms only slightly widened below the waist, while 
on the sides, extending from the back forms to the single 
darts of the front, are two gathered basques, the longest a 
quarter of a yard deep, that above it only an a and both 
edged with narrow fringe of dark brown beads. The large 
sleeves have deep gauntlet cuffs covered with lace. 

Other jackets of smooth tan cloth fall half-way to the 
knee, the fronts straight and locse, the skirt of the fitted 
back without fulness in the middle, and the sides pleated to 
turn back and lie more flatly than the godet pleats. The 
fronts form draped revers extending almost to the waist, 
and these with square epaulettes and a turned-over collar 
are also banded with the black passementerie. The sleeves 
are immense gigots. ‘To give color a puffy bow with loops 
and long ends is used, of turquoise-blue chiffon, attached 
by an invisible band around the neck, the bow covering the 
throat, and the long ends with passementerie trimming fill- 
ing up the space inside the open fronts. 

Sleeveless jackets are shown for elaborate wraps, and one, 
which Worth considers his piéce de résistance, has fronts 
and a V back of black velvet, but is elsewhere made of 
Chantilly net spangled with jet. Three basques of the jet- 
ted net are cut circular and bound with bias velvet, forming 
aroll. Similar triple frills sewed on the shoulders cover 


the arms to the elbow and make sleeves useless. The fronts 
turn back in revers that are covered with very rich guipure 
lace. This garment can be worn with any handsome gown 
of light sitk or crépon, no matter how large the sleeves of 
ress may be. 


the 
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SHORT CIRCULAR CAPES. 


Fascinating little capes of black velvet or moiré reach 
only to the elbow, yet are so full that when spread out 
flatly they are found to lie in a perfect circle. ‘These are 
untrimmed along the cuter edge, and have light lining of 
rich brocade, of pale yellow or pink of becoming shade. 
Their trimming is all at the top, in spangles or sequins de- 
scribing « yoke deeply curved twice in front and in the back, 
and once on each shoulder. ‘To outline this yoke and give 
fulness about the neck are fluffy ruffles of black chitfon 
doubled and fluted diagonally, the whole producing a charm- 
ing effect. 

This circular cape is also a good model for a wrap to give 
slight protection about the shoulders to those dressing in 
mourning. It should be made of black —— de Chine lined 
with silk, the edges untrimmed, but ibe shoulders covered 
with English crape, and bordered at neck and below with a 
thick ruche of the English crape doubled. 


FRENCH WAISTS. 


Pongee silk shirt waists of the natural écru shade are im- 
ported by the best modistes to wear with blazer suits in the 
summer. ‘They are made in the simplest manner, with ful- 
ness gathered at the neck and waist in front and back, and 
are mounted on a fitted and boned lining of silk. A box 
pleat two inches wide is down the front, with a row of brier- 
stitching done in navy-blue silk near each edge, and holding 
button-holes for three pearl buttons, which are regular shirt 
buttons. A turned-down collar of the pongee doubled has 
a single row of stitching, and is mounted on a neck-band 
so wide that three buttons are required to fasten it. The 
bishop sleeves, nearly a yard wide, are very long, and have 
a fitted lining, to which they are taken up in a pleat at the 
elbow to give them the proper length. ‘They are gathered 
to straight cuffs of pongee four inches deep when doubled, 
brier-stitched in a single row, and fastened by three buttons. 
The edge of the waist goes inside the dress skirt. A navy- 
blue necktie and a ribbon belt with a pearl buckle complete 
the waist for wearing with blue sacking or serge suits. For 
those who prefer washable materials for similar shirt waists, 
Madras ginghams and linen batiste are used in the écru pon- 
gee color, which is sometimes called “‘linen-color” in the 
shops. 





FLAX TAILOR GOWNS. 


For summer tailor gowns English tailors have imported 
new fabrics of Irish flax, smoothly woven, entirely without 
dressing, and of sufficient body to make up in jackets, coats, 
and skirts without lining, and with strapped seams. ‘These 
linens come in nine shades, two of the choicest, called Bou- 
logne brown, being dark red-brown tints, copying those of 
the sails of Boulogne fishing-boats. There are also old- 
fashioned Holland hues, with lighter écru, and cream white. 
Robin’s-egg blue, coral-pink, aud navy - blue flax are also 
shown. A blazer of Boulogne brown flax, with gored 
skirt and all seams strapped, will be worn with a waistcoat 
of robin’s-egg blue of the same material, or else with the be- 
coming coral pink. The cream-white or biscuit linens will 
be worn over foulard shirt waists of light blue or yellow 

round, with vine stripes or Dresden china bouquets. White 
inen vests will accompany suits of light or dark blue linen. 

French tailors are making spring gowns of double-faced 
woollens of fine diagonals in contrasting colors, using the 
reverse side for trimming. Fawn wool with Nile green on 
the opposite side, biscuit with China pink, tan and gray 
with turquoise, are among the pretty colorings. It is a 
matter of taste which side is used for the dress proper, 
and the contrasting color forms revers on a double-breasted 
waist, also cuffs and collar, and stitched bands around the 
skirt. A pretty tan suit with blue facing bas a short cape 
fully gathered toa yoke trimmed around the shoulders with 
a box-pleated ruche showiag both the colors. A similar 
ruche is about the neck. he lower edge of the cape is 
merely cut smoothly without being hemmed. 

Another novelty at the tailors’ is a separate vest of vel- 
vet, cerise, Nile green, or turquoise blue, made of a breadth 
of velvet draped slightly in a broad piece to cover the space 
inside open coats, and held in place by elastic straps to pass 
the arms through, and others at the waistline in the back. 
A tap cloth coat has a cerise velvet vest with a stock and 
large Directoire bow at the throat, and hanging ends edged 
with écru lace. A black moiré coat has a turquoise velvet 
vest with stock and bow of white Mechiin lace, and a Rhine- 
stone buckle in the strap of the bow. 


SHOES AND HOSIERY. 


Buttoned boots of French kid or morocco, tip with 
patent-leather, are the walking shoes for spring. ‘They are 
made amply large, and are cut in English fashion with low 
broad heel, pointed toe, and a straight edge on the buttoned 
lap. Putent-leather vamps with kid or cloth tops are on 
shoes for the more elaborate toilettes of the afternoon. 
These are made on Spanish lasts, with arched instep and 
high heels almost like those of the Louis Quinze shoe. Low 
Oxford ties wili be worn in the summer, made entirely of 
patent-leather or of russet leather, or of black kid with pat- 
ent-leather tips. White canvas shoes will be used again 
in midsummer. House slippers of patent-leather or of 
colored Suéde bear a large bow in front, with sometimes a 
Rhine-stone buckle in the strap. 

Black stockings remain in favor, whether of silk, lisle- 
thread, or Balbriggan. Their chief rival is tan-colored ho- 
siery, which is most often chosen to match Suéde ties or 
slippers, though with these black is also permissible. With 
evening toilettes stockings match the slippers, which are of 
the material of the dress, or else of satin, moiré, or Suéde of 
the same color. 

GLOVES. 


The fancy for light gloves continues. Pearl-gray un- 
dressed kid gioves lightly stitched with black, and fastened 
by four butions, are worn at afternoon receptions, day 
weddings, for calling, and at the theatre. White gloves 
are preferred for evening wear. Yet many find these light 
colors unbecoming, as they make the bands look larger, and 
they use instead tan or gray Suede gloves both for day and 
evening, aud with dresses of all colors. Mousquetaire gloves 
are best liked in soft Suéde, and are also used in long gloves 
of dressed white or pearl-colored kid. For shopping, trav- 
elling, and general wear in the morning the preference is 
still for heavy kid gloves of reddish-tan or oak color, fastened 
by four large buttons, Outing gloves of white wash leather 
will be worn again in the summer, made in sac shape loose 
on the wrists, or else closely buttoned. 


PARASOLS. 


Moiré, chiffon, and lace are the fabrics of new parasols. 
The gracefully arched frames of last year reappear, and the 
sticks are of natural wood, or white enamel, or else they are 
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finished with carved ivory or Dresden balls. Both plain 
and striped moirés are usc. the stripes being narrow and 
passing around the cover. Very light colors are chosen, 
and there are more white parasols than usual. Elaborate 
parasols for carriage use are of white chiffon in many soft 
—— and ruffles, with white enamelled sticks, and a thin silk 
ining of pale yellow, soft pink, or other becoming color. 
Accordion - pleated chiffon and deeply crinkled crape, in 
both white and colors, cover very elegant parasols. A new 
fancy is to have only the lower half of the eight gores covered 
with transparent chiffon puffs and ruffles, while the centre 
is of thick moiré, large enough to protect the face from the 
sun. Black lace covers are a; fashionable, and are 
mounted on black chiffon, the latter forming a puff and 
double ruffle below the scalloped edge of the lace. A rosette 
of _ or of chiffon trims the top of parasols, and also the 
handle. 

Closely rolled coaching parasols and those selected for 
general use are of taffeta silk in small ‘‘all over” designs, 
or in narrow horizontal stripes of two colors, as black and 
white together, pink with green, or blue with tan, There 
are also many parasols of plain shot taffeta. Sun-umbrellas, 
for affording protection irom both sun and shower, are of 
dark maroon or navy-blue twilled silk, rolled very closely 
on slender sticks of cherry wood twisted into a ring or a 
hook as a handle, or else on polished partridge-wood fin- 
ished with a knob, ball, or hook of stained ivory or Dresden 
china, 

Thanks for information are due Mrs. M. A. ConngELty ; 
and Messrs. RepreRN ; ARNOLD, ConsTaBLE, & Co.; HIL- 
TON, Huenrs, & Co.; and B. Aurman & Co. 


A GROUP OF NEW BOOKS. 


ERHAPS a man frees his soul more perfectly in a short 

story than in a novel, <A burst of speed; a composition 
wil in One mood, from first to last; one single idea or thought 
or suggestion, amplified and shaped and set like a precious 
stone, or framed like a picture—such is the good short story; 
and it may be absolutely unalloyed, may ve pure Thomas 
Hardy, pure Howells, pure Henry James. But a burst of 
speed cannot be sustained throughout a novel; a mood can- 
not last so jong; a novel can hardly be—ail of it, every turn 
and tendency of it—as wholly characteristic of Thomas 
Hardy as is every story iu a volume which has just been 
published and which bears the title Life's Little Lronies.* 
it isa voiume that would decorate its autnor with the highest 
order of merit among the Euglish writers of short stories 
if he did not already easily wear that distinction. The 
people who live in these pages are so simply human that, 
for a moment after one has taken up the book, they seem 
Strange. 

We can all remember that Tess of the D'Urbervilles pro- 
duced a similar effect. Mr. Hardy revealed such deptn of 
color in the English landscape and such depth of passion in 
his English country people tbat scenes and characters alike 
suggested the warmth of Ltaly or southern Spain. So for a 
moment this also seemed stravge, as though an agricultural 
county, commonly supposed to lie just south of the Thames, 
by sume magic had veen trausported to the shores of the 
Mediterranean, and its population had acquired some of the 
traits of their neighbors in southern Europe. ln Zess and in 
Laje’s Little Ironces the secret of the momentary strangeness 
is the same: it is Lhe simple humanity of Mr. Hardy's charac- 
ters, tueir large measure of the elemental traits that are com- 
mon to South European and Englishman, though sedulousiy 
conceuled, especially by the latter. At Mr. Hardy's touch 
external dissimilariiies vanish, and underlying resemblances 
are manifest. 1t # a kind of magic, but it is the magic that 
reveals truth instead of obscuring it; it adds an entirely new 
meaning to the well-worn phrase Homo sum: humans nihil 
ame alienum puto, Because I am a man, no trait of other 
men, be they Ltalian or Spanish or Wessex men, is foreign to 
my vature. 

And the author of The Jewish Question} cautions all per- 
sous against disclaiming a share in the traits of the Jews. 
Humani nihil: of whavever nation men be, expect resem- 
biance in essential things, The author's name does not ap- 
pear ou the title-page, but the whole work intimates an un- 
usually vigorous personality. The position assumed at the 
outset is defended with equal ingenuily and learning, for on 
the one band it is shown that the Jews differ umong them. 
selves even as nations differ, avd on the other hand much 
importance is attuched 10 the admixture of Jewish blocd in 
the most progressive straius in Germany, England, and else- 
where. it is the ‘* precious fluid” that Mr. Du Maurier 
referred to with such discriminating appreciation in the first 
chapter of“ Trilby.” ‘* That strong, sturdy, irrepressible, in- 
domitable, iudelivle blood which is of such priceless value in 
diluted homeopathic doses. ...Fortunately fer the world, 
most of us have in our veins at Jeast a minim of that pre- 
cious fluid, whether we kuow it or show it or not.” Tosuch 
effect Mr. Du Maurier, whose opinions ingratiate themselves 
by virtue of the charming form in which they are cast; 
Mr. Walter Besant’s recent utterance—in the novel entitled 
Lhe Rebel Queen, which deals with the private history of 
Jews of the better class and with the achievements and am- 
bitious of the Jewish race—is fresh in the memory of every 
reader of the Bazar; in the present work the most impor- 
tant underlying questions reluting to the position of Jews in 
modern lile, and to the anti-Semitic movements, are dis- 
cussed with a positiveness that is attracting much attention. 

The author of Birch Dene, Mr. William Westall, has writ- 
ten a novel that in its own way merits all praise, and even 
association with The Jewish Question, and with the matchless 
sketches by Hardy. For Liye and Honort is the story of a 
soldier of fortune who was a member of the heroic Swiss 
Guard of Louis XVI. He was a soldier by inherited and un- 
conquerable tendencies—a naturai soldier, as the saying is; 
and one of the finest touches in the whole book will be found 
in the chapter dealing with the efforts that were made to check 
the current of hts and divert it into more peaceful 
channels, ‘The differences between the combative nature 
and the commercial nature are developed in the most genial 
fashion; but the types are not overdrawn, as they are in the 
stories abdut soldiers of fortune by the elder Dumas. Fritz 
von Astor, the bero, is a soldier who wins our friendship, 
and is atcompanied by our lively interest throughout his ad- 
ventures; and our confidence in him as a substantial person, 
and not a prodigy, makes it easier to approach in imagina- 
tion the scenes that revolutionary Paris offered towards the 
end of the eighteenth century. Maxrion W1cox. 

* Life's Little lronies. A Set of Tales, with some Colloquial Sketches 
entitied A Few Crusted Characters. By ‘Thomas Hardy. Post 8vo, 
Sa New York: Harper & Brothers. 


t and the Mission of the Jews. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
$1 75. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

t Life and Honor. A Novel. By William Westall. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. New York: & Brothers, 
























Fig. 1.—Costume witrn Coat Basque 


SPRING COSTUMES 
\ TASTEFUL costume shown in Fig. 1 is of a tan and 


i rreen mixed woollen combined with dark green velvet 
The skirt is of the woollen stuff, plain and full. The bodice 
is a coat basque of velvet, slashed in the skirt and orna 
mented with large jet nail-heads. The revers turn from a 
vest of the w with a shirred pink mousseline de soie 
guimpe above 





Fig. 2.—Casumere Dress.—|See Fig. 4.] 


A brown cashmere dress i)lustrated in Fig. 2 is 
trimmed with black guipure insertion laid over 
gold braid. Three points of this trimming are on 
a tablier let into the front of the skirt; the plain 
sides and back are mounted in broad pleats. The 
basque has a plain back with undulating skirt, and 
a triple collarette crossing above. The front opens 
widely on a dressy vest, consisting of afull guimpe 
of pale yellow silk muslin emerging from a deep 
girdle of black guipure over gold 

Fig. 3 is of a canvas- woven wool in mixed dah 
lia and green, Three folds of dahlia velvet define 
an upper skirt. The bodice is largely of velvet, A 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


deep corselet of the woollen goods bas draped velvet above, 
and a short ruffled basque of velvet below, The sleeves are 
entirely of velvet. 


THE SOCIETY GIRL. 


TS society girl is popularly supposed to belong to the 

butterfly order of women. Her sisters, less fortunate 
than she, who have to toil and spin, fancy her a radiant 
being with heaps of beautiful clothes to wear, unlimited 
money to spend, luxurious food to eat, and passing her life 
in a whirl of delightful engagements. Sometimes they 
speak of her in a cynical manner, imagining that in her life 
of pleasure she is idle and selfish, absorbed.in that which 
can give her gratification and minister to her vanity. 

The young woman plodding along patiently day by day 
through rain and sleet to her place behind the counter 
thinks of the society girl at the same hour making her lei- 
surely toilet, and if the former be weak and silly, she feels 
a slight pang of envy as the contrast in their lives presents 
itself to her mind. She girds at the idleness of this other 
girl, for whom everything is done, and who may buy what 
she chooses. 

In point of fact, there are few people busier than the so- 
ciety girl. In the first place, it is no light task to keep up a 
wardrobe such as one needs who is perpetually going to 
luncheons, dinners, and receptions. One or two gowns ina 
season are not enough; there must be bewitching changes 
for numerous occasions. Every costume must have its dain- 
ty accessories—gloves, fans, slippers, ribbons, laces, flowers, 
and what not. The slightest carelessness in the details of a 
beautiful costume may ruin its effectiveness. All fathers 
are not equally lavish, and all society girls do not possess an 
income commensurate with their wants. Some of them have 
to skimp and plan in a way that is very trying. Possibly 
the other girl, whoever she is, would not wish to change 
places if she were behind the scenes. 

The society girl's life, even if she be the airiest of butter- 
flies, implies a certain amount of devotion to classes of vari- 
ous sorts, which are fashionable if they are nothing else, and 
they are a great deal else. Browning, Shakespeare, and 
Tennyson the girl must have at her fingers’ ends. She 
must be clever at repartee. She must have on hand plenty 
of the small change of conversation, must understand clas- 
sical allusions, and must be able to hold her own in the bat- 
tledoor and shuttlecock of gay talk which goes on among 
clever people. All this makes study and application essen- 
tial to some extent. 

Whatever fad be uppermost, the girl must have her white 
hand in it. Whether or not she likes cards, she must at 
least have a bowing acquaintance with the scientific game 
of whist, though she will be wise to abstain from that intel- 
lectual amusement unless she can hold her own to the sat- 
isfaction of her partners. A stupid whist-player in society 
is a decided bore, not accepted serenely by any means, 

It goes without saying that the society girl keeps up her 
music. If she does not 
herself play, she at least 
understands what is good 
in music, and hears the 
best singers and players, 
and has her enthusiasms, 
for which she is ready to 
do battle valiantly. 

As there are but twen- 
ty-four hours in the day, 
one must be alert in order 
to keep up with every- 


Fig. 8.—Canvas anv VELVET Dress. 
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Front View or Wortu CLoaAk ON Pace 280. 


thing which the social life of a city presents, and the 
society girl has always her favorite philanthropies. If 
a series of tableaux is given in aid of an orphan asy- 
Jum or a fresh air fund, she must bear her part. She 
is not without interest in fairs and festivals, and often 
as manager of an institution or member of a benevolent 
association she is pledged to raise a liberal amount of 
funds necessary to carry these on. Todo this requires an 
immense amount of ingenuity, exertion, and personal 
magnetism. 

In her club or clubs she prepares and reads papers, 
takes a hand in discussions, is responsible for a share in 
whatever the club has on hand. 

It must be acknowledged that the society girl sets a 
good example in one regard. She is almost always a 
specimen of high health and of beauty. Her regular 
bathing, her out-door exercise, her horseback-riding and 
tennis-pliying, and the long walks she takes, give her 
firm muscles, bright color, and a general air of vigor. 

She has done her share 
in raising the standard of 
taste, for girls who have 
less time and less money 
than she copy her styles, 
not only in her quiet dress 
for the promenade, but 
emulate the care she takes 
of her person and covet the 
tone of her physique. 

When, as occasionally it 
happens, a bright socicty 
girl forsakes the circles 
which she adorns, and 
you inquire as to her 
whereabouts, you may 
Jearn that she has gone 
to the college settlement, 
there to live for a while 
the life of a recluse, and 
to give an object-lesson to 

»orer people in clean liv- 

ng and high thinking. 
You will find her singing her sweet songs for the enter- 
tainment of hard-working women and little children. 
Perhaps she stands on a window-ledge and polishes 
panes of glass, that her neighbors may see how bright 
the world looks through clean panes. A society girl, 
noted for athletic power, did this very thing a year ago. 
Perhaps she gathers around her the little children of the 
tenements and teaches them to sew and to knit. When 
she returns to her accustomed sphere it is with a new 
elevation in her face, a new light in her eyes. 

Very possibly she civilizes and subjugates the rough 
boys of the neighborhood, giving them lessons in polite- 
ness and raising their standard, so that they start on the 
road to good citizenship. Profanity and vulgarity fly 
before her influence; a miracle is wrought. 





Fig. 4.—Bacx or Dress 
Fia. 2. 














HIGHLAND COUSINS, 


AUTHOR OF 


Cuarprern XXVII. 
DARK DEALINGS. 


NE morning Barbara Maclean was up on the top of the 

Gallows Hill and she was regarding with fixed gazeasmall 
and faintly red speck that was slowly creeping into this wide 
panorama of aerial blues and grays. It was the funnel of 
the Aros Castle, that was now on her way across from the 
Sound of Mull to Duntroone; and as she came along by Lis- 
more light, the dim spot of red gradually took definite shape 
and brightened in hue, while the black hull of the steamer 
was now visible amid the waste of waves. Onwards she 
came—past the Maiden Island—past the end of Kerrara— 
under the ivied ruins of the Castle—and through the smooth 
waters of the bay; and by the time she had got in to the 
South Pier, been made fast there, and discharged her pas- 
sengers and cargo, Barbara had descended from her lofty 
pinnacle, and was proceeding along the harbor-front with 
apparent unconcern,carelessly glancing at the railway-trucks, 
the lorries, and the herring-barrels. This is not the part of 
Duntroone ordinarily chosen by young ladies out for a morn- 
ing walk; nevertheless she seemed bent on no very precise 
errand; there was something of a holiday look about her at- 
tire. 

Ogilvie, his work finished for the moment, had stepped 
ashore, and was now standing talking to an acquaintance. 
When Barbara drew near, he glanced towards her with some 
little surprise; then he raised his cap; evidently he assumed 
that she would continue on her way. But when she paused, 
hesitated, and seemed inclined to address him, he at once dis- 
missed his companion, and turned to her. 

“It is some time since,"’ she said, slowly—“ it is some 
time since you have been to see us.” Wer eyes were down- 

. 1, Vol. XXVIL. 


Begun in Manren’s Bazan No 


“*RUT THERE'S THE RICH 


‘*A Princess oF THULE,” ‘‘ MacLeop or Dare,” 


BY WILLIAM BLACK, 
‘*Wuite WINGs,” 


cast, and she was nervously smoothing the forefinger of her 
glove. 

**I have been rather busy,” he said, evasively. 

‘I was thinking,” said she—‘‘1 was thinking—if there 
was any reason.” 

‘*Oh, nothing particular—nothing particular,” he made 
answer. There was no shyness about him, at all events; he 
was contentedly scauning the various articles of her costume. 

For a second she was silent; then she ventured to raise 
her eyes, the better to question him. 

**Was Allan Henderson—speaking to you?” 

At this he laughed rather uneasily. 

‘“* Well, yes, we had a few words, by way ofajoke. Only 
the joke might have had a bad ending; for both of us were 
precious near rolling over the edge of the Castle hill.” 

‘““Was there a fight?” she demanded, with breathless ea- 
gerness. 

‘‘A fight? No. But there was a scrimmage—a ridicu- 
lous scrimmage. A fuss about nothing. If I may be al- 
lowed. to say so, Miss Barbara, I’m afraid your friends are 
just a little bit too officious!” 

There was something of a taunt in this last phrase, not- 
withstanding the assumed indifference of the speaker. As 
for her, her cheeks were burning hot with resentment; her 
surmises had been only too clearly confirmed 

** Yes,” slie went on, in bitter indignation, *‘ it is what you 
say—my friends are a good deal too officious. What right 
have they to interfere on my account? What right has 
Allan Henderson to meddle with anything that concerns 
me? Let him keep to his school. He is not my master. I 
am not in any of his classes—” 

‘* But really, really,” said he, with abundant good-humor, 
‘it is not a matter to make any worry about. It is of no 
consequence one way or the other. It is a trifle—” 
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‘**T will not have any one speaking for me--any one that 
has not the right to do it,” she continued, with the beautiful 
lucent eyes grown sullen with wrath. ‘And what was it 
he said? Yes, I guessed that he was going from me to you 
—I have been thinking of it—I was sure he would be doing 
that. And now I want to know what it was he said—” 

The Purser smiled tolerantly. 

‘** Don’t you bother yourself about nothing, Miss Barbara,” 
said he. ‘“‘ Things are very well as they are; are they not? 
I for one am perfectly satisfied.” 

She regarded him boldly. 

‘*If I were a man,” said she, ‘‘I would not let another 
man frighten me away from any house.” 

He winced under this reproach; but all the same he an 
swered her with a sufficiently confident air: 

“No, no, Miss Barbara; it isn’t that atall. There’s nota 
man in Duntroone, or anywhere else, would keep me away 
from any house that 1 wished to visit—” 

“Then why—” 

**Then why have I not been looking in of late to see you 
and your folks?” he said, anticipating her question; and 
then he proeeeded, carelessly: ‘‘Oh, well, I hate fuss and 
disturbance. I’m fora quiet life. There’s no use in seeking 


trouble when you can avoid it. It isn’t worth while. I 
don’t see the object—” 
She appeared to withdraw a little; and her manner 


changed. 

‘Oh, of course; I understand,” she said, stiffly and proud 
ly. “If itis not worth while, why should you come to see 
us? If there is no object, 1 can very well understand. And 
it is much better as it is—” 

** Besides, as I tell you, I have been busy,” he added, with 
something of apology in his tone 


**Oh, yes, 1 understand,” she said. ‘I understand very 


Nay, Wa 
al ‘ 


OLD GENTLEMAN YuU HAVE THE CHANCE OF—’” 











well. And as you say, it is of little consequence. Good- 
morning, Mr. Ogilvie!” 

She was for moving away, when he intercepted her. 

‘One moment, Miss Barbara,” said he, as if rather dep- 
recating her displeasure. ‘* You have never fixed yet when 
you are coming for a sail with us. We spoke of it before— 
your going up to Tobermory—and staying the vight with 
Mrs. Maclean's friends—and coming back with us the next 
day. The weather appears quite settled at present; and I 
would see that you were well looked after—” 

“I am very much obliged to you,” said she, in the same 
stiff and cold fashion. ‘* But before I could do that, you 
would have to come and ask permission for me from Mrs. 
Maclean; and us she lives in a house that you dare not come 
near, there is no possibility of it.” 

He flushed red with vexation. 

I can go near any house that I choose to go near,” he 
suid, shortly 

Oh, well, indeed now that isa good thing,” she rejoined, 
with great coolness, For it is a pity that any one should 
be afraid to come near the house of a friend.” And with 
another formal word of farewell, she turned from him and 
walked away, resolute and apparently unconcerned. She 
even made a show of opening the small leathern reticule she 
carried, as if to refresh her memory about her next errand ; 
but her fingers shook so that she could hardly undo the clasp. 

Some little time thereafter, on her way home, Barbara 
called in at the shop to leave a message; and there she found 
Jessie Maclean talking across the counter to Niall Gorach. 
When Barbara entered, Jess looked up and laughed. 

‘* Now is your chance, Barbara,” said she. ‘* Here is Niall 
that offers to take me to a wonderful spae-wife—” 

‘And what is that?” Barbara asked. 

‘A spae-wife-—a wise woman—who will tell you whether 
you are going to marry a prince or a chimney-sweep. She 
will tell you everything that is to happen to you, and per- 
haps something more. Well, now, I have no curiosity about 
myself; I am content to be as Lam; but you—I'm thinking 
you might want to know the strange and fine things that are 
to come your way, Though I am not sure that it is safe, 
Barbara; you might see too much, and lose your senses—” 

Niall was looking from the one to the other of them, At 
last he said to Jess 

“It was you that was keeping the man from striking me ; 
and besides | got a suxpence; and I was to show you the 
white stag in Creannoch. But that is a long weh aweh. 
Mebbe you would come to the wise woman ; and I will see 
that the policeman is not noticing anything—” 

Barbara stared at him and listened, without saying a word. 
Aud without a word—as if this chance proposal were a 
matter of complete indifference to her—she left the shop 
But a few minutes afterwards, wheu Niall Gorach was going 
along the street, he found himself overtaken. 

‘** Have you the Gaelic?” said a voice close to him. 

** Yes, indeed,” he answered in that tongue, as he turned 
and beheld Barbara Maclean confronting him; no doubt in 
hig eyes she seemed a grand and noble lady, with her fine 
hat and feathers 

‘* Will you take me to the wise woman?” she said, hur- 
riedly. 

The haif-witted lad regarded her with slow suspicion. 

‘*What you do not do to-day you will not repent to-mor- 
row; that is what they are always saying to me,” he replied. 

“But I am Jessie Maclean's cousin, and you are very 
friendly with her,” continued Barbara. ~“ And besides that, 
I will be giving you something.” 

Still he hesitated. 

‘** You will have to go after it is dark,” said he 

“1 will go at any time,” she responded, eagerly 
me where I am to meet you.” 

‘** And you will not be speaking of it to any one?’ he asked 
of her, with cautious and peering eyes. 

** As sure as the Good Being ives, not a word will I pass 
to any person.” 

This seemed at length to pacify him; and, after a glance 
up and down the thoroughfare, he told her when and where 
she should find him. Then Barbara hurried off home, for 
Mrs. Maclean would soon be coming over for her mid-day 
meal. The little widow, when she did appear, found her 
niece more preoccupied and silent even than usual; she did 
not know that the girl, trembling at her own temerity, had 
it in mind to lay an impious hand on the veil of the future. 

At the appointed hour, when darkness had fallen and the 
street lamps were lit, Barbara stole out and along to the 
rendezvous, her finery being now all discarded for a thick 
tartan plaid which she wore round her head and shoulders, 
and with which she could pretty effectually conceal her face. 
Niall was awaiting her. 

‘Does the woman—does the wise woman—ever do any 
one harm?” Barbara asked of her companion as they set 
forth—and she spoke in an undertone. 

** You will have to give her money,” was the reply 

‘* Will you come into the house with me?” she asked again, 
timidly 

‘‘No. 1 will be on the outside. And if I see the officer, 
I will let you have warning. But it is a very secret place, 
und perhaps they will not be observing anything.” 

He led the way towards a back slum in the poorer part of 
the town; and there, with all sorts of stealthy precautions 
against being remarked, he brought her to the mouth of a 
**close” or entry, and whispered to her to go in. As for 
himself, he seemed at the same moment tovanish. Barbara, 
thus thrown on her own resources, did advance a step or 
two; but the place was pitch-dark; and it is probable that 
in her vague apprehension she would have retreated and got 
into the open air again, but that suddenly a hand was laid 
upon herarm. She shrieked in terror. 

‘* Be quiet—be still—ye're safe enough,” said a woman's 
voice. “T'll show ye the way.” 

Hardly knowing what was happening to her, she suffered 
herself to be led by this unknown grasp; she was conducted 
along a narrow passage; she was warned about the descent 
of some steps; she found herself in a stone-paved court; and 
then a door was opened, and presently she knew that she had 
come into some confined space. The next moment her guide 
struck a match and proceeded to light a candle; and Bar- 
bara, looking around with bewildered eyes, discovered that 
she was in a low-roofed cellar-looking place that was appar- 
ently empty, while her companion turned out to be a little 
old woman of slatternly appearance and unkempt gray hair. 
‘The ancient witch now shut the door behind them, and fixed 
the candle on to the wall. ; 

“There will be no one to disturb us,” she said, after a 
swift and cunning scrutiny of the features of her visitor. 
‘And if anything should appear—there in the middle of the 
floor—you will mind not to give a cry.” 

At these words the figure of the girl began to shiver 


slightly. 


** Tell 
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“Tam not wishing for anything to appear,” she said, in a 
low voice. 

** Maybe there will no—maybe there will no,” the crone 
P ed, as she began to get out the implements of her 
craft. ‘‘ But at least I can tell ye some things that’s before 
you; and that I can do because I have read the Beok of thre 

w; ay, and I have heard the Voice; and open now is all 
that was shut, and shut is all that was open. Be attentive 
now—the time is at hand.” 

What followed—the palmistry, the divination by cards, 
and the like—was of the most poor and paltry description; 
that is to say, the old beldame’s tricks and pretences would 
have appeared tawdry and commonplace to a landward- 
bred girl, who would have regarded them with a mixture 
of laughing incredulity and curiosity, the incredulity pre- 
dominating; but Barbara had been brought up in a Sand 
island, with moaning seas around, and the awful silence of 
the starlight nights; and her imaginative and impression- 
able temperament yielded readily to a fear of the supernatu- 
ral. The gibberish the old woman talked was to her some- 
thing terrible and strange; the mysterious hints of what 
was in store for her were communications from the unseeu; 
it needed no caldrons with green flames, nor spectral figures, 
nor pentagrams with phantom goats to convince her that 
these blurred glimpses into the future were true. Nay, in 
her tremulous agitation she almost seemed to think that this 
—— of coming events had some power of control over 
them. 

‘** No, no!—he's not to be away for so many years!” she 
exclaimed, piteously. ‘‘Dou’t say that! He may change 
his mind. He may find enough attraction at home. Not 
for years and years—” 

** But, as I tell ye, there’s a lady in the ploy,” continued 
the hag, and she shuffled the dirty bits of pasteboard aguin, 
and affected to be examining them profoundly. ‘‘ Ay, in 
deed, a grand lady, and richly dressed. And what is a tartan 
shaw! against a velvet gown?—” 

“But 1 have better than a tartan shawl!” said Barbara, 
quickly. ‘I only put on the plaid to hide my face in the 
street. I have far finer things—it need not be for that he 
will go away and stay away for years. Is there not enough 
attraction at home, that he should be going away? What 
will I do, then, that he is not to go away?” 

‘But the dark sweetheart—you have been thinking of 
him as well?” said the withered beldame, watching her prey 
by the dull light of the solitary candle. 

** Him!” said the girl, with unguarded vehemence. “It is 
nothing but mischief he has been doing, coming between us! 
No, no, do not tell me about him—do not waste time—tell 
me about the other one! How many years is he to be away? 
He will forget all about me!—” 

* Well, well, now,” said the ferret-eyed old woman, insid- 
iously, ‘‘ but there’s the rich old gentleman you have the 
chance of—” 

**I would rather be dead!” Barbara broke in, passionately. 

** Ay, ay, but carriages and horses are fine things, and rib- 
bons and satins. You will come to me again now, and bring 
me a little more money; and I will tell ye about the rich 
old gentleman, and the estate, and the grand pew in the 
church—” 

**I would rather be dead!—I would rather be dead!” 
the girl cried—out of her mind with this torture of hopes 
and fears. ‘‘Tell me about the other one—about the fair 
one: how many years is he to be away?—and maybe he will 
not go if he finds enough attraction at home? What is it 
that will keep him? WhatamItodo? Are you sure that 
he is going? He never said that to me. Only that he was 
not satisfied, as many a young wan is not satisfied, and wish- 
ing for better opportunities—” 

There was a tapping at the door. The old witch instantly 
blew out the light. 

‘*There’s a policeman at the corner,” Niall Gorach whis- 
pered in to them, in Gaelic, ‘‘and it is I that am thinking he 
is on the watch for us. Well, now, if he comes bere, as 
soon as he puts his foot on the steps, I will trip him up; 
and you must run—” 

** No, no!” exclaimed Barbara, in still further alarm. ‘‘I 
cannot do that. Every one will know. Will I give him 
money ?—I have still a little—” 

Give it to me!” said the beldame, eagerly. 
me—and I will make him quiet—” 

** May the devil eat you!” growled Niall Gorach, using a 
familiar Gaelic imprecation. ‘If you take another penny 
of her money, it is I that will make your life too hard to be 
borne. I will put more wild beasts into your house than you 
ever saw in a pack of cards. Now be still—and maybe the 
officer will go by.” 

They stood silent and unseen by each other in the dark, 
Barbara hardly daring to breathe. And then, after a little 
while, Niall Gorach crept away from the cellar, and ascend- 
ed the steps, and passed out to the front; he returned with 
the welcome intelligence that the coast was clear—Barbara 
was free to go. A second or two thereafter the shawled 
figure was again passing swiftly along the thoroughfare— 
her face concealed from the light of the lamps—and many a 
wild fancy claiming possession of ber brain. 


**Give it to 


Cuapter XXVIIL 
THE RED PARASOL. 


“I am of opinion,” said the councillor, seated in Mrs. 
Maclean's back parlor, and giving himself considerable airs 
before the women-folk—“ I am de inion that in buman life 
there’s a great deal to be done with imagination. For ex- 
ample, now, when I want to go sleep at night—and if there’s 
a grander thing in the world than a sound night’s rest, I 
don’t know where you'll find it—when I want to get to sleep, 
I double up the pillow to give a rounded edge to it, and 
then I put my cheek quietly and softly on it, and then I try 
to imagine that my head is a golfball placed on the tee; not 
a ball among prickly whins, nor a ball in a cart-rut, nor a 
ball in a puddle o’ water, but a ball carefully and gently and 
securely placed on the tee—” 

** Ay,” said Jess, ‘‘and do ye never dream that it’s sent 
whirling into the air with one o’ those heavy clubs?” 

** Na, na,” he responded, slyly. *‘* By the time it comes to 
dreaming I'm dreaming of something quite different. It’s 
the getting to sleep is the question, and that’s where imagi- 
nation steps in, and does the trick. Talking of golfballs,” 
he went on, ‘‘ the new links are nearly completed; and when 


they’re open, Miss Jessie, 1 want you and Miss Barbara to 
come and look on at another match between me and Jamie 
Gilmour. Ye see,I had rather bad luck the last time—” 


He stopped; and then proceeded agaiv, with a sudden burst 
of honesty: “ No, I'll not say that. I will not say that. If 
a man can beat me at golf, he can beat me; and there’s an 
end of it. I cannot do better than my best. Dod bless me, 


I see people worrying and worrying because they're not 
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ual to their neighbors!—there’s no philosophy in that—no 
Philosophy —" 


“T’'m sure, Mr. McFadyen,” observed the polite little 
—— **there’s few can beat ye at golf, or at anything 
else. 

“ Well,” said the councillor, modestly, ‘‘ I’m not saying but 
that I try to keep myself up to the mark. And maybe I'll 
show Jamie something on the new links. I've been over the 
ground, I’ve been studying the bunkers. I think I can see 
my way to make a fight of it—if Gilmour does not put me 
out wi’ that cackling laugh of his—” 

At this point Barbara made her appearance, and he in- 
stantly jumped to his feet to shake hands with her and to 
pull in a chair for her. 

**I thought I saw you this morning,” he said, with adroit 
flattery, ‘‘ for there was a young lady going down the street 
before me that had a very elegant figure and was nicely 
dressed, and thinks I to myself, ‘ If that’s not Miss Barbara, 
I'm a Dutchman!’ But when I got vearer I discovered who 
she was—it was one of the Miss Murrays of luveruran—the 
younger daughter, I think—” 

Barbara's face flushed with pleasure; the Murrays of Inu- 
veruran were great people in those parts, the ladies of the 
family being quite the leaders of fashion. 

“It was her red parasol that had hidden her face,” ex- 
plained the councillor. ‘‘ And 1 will say this,” he continued, 
with an air of conviction, ‘‘ that any young lady that carries 
a scarlet parasol does nothing more nor less than confer a 
favor on every one coming within sight of her. And 1 will 
just explain to ye now why a red parasol should be such a 

eautiful thing, and grateful to the eye. What is the gen- 
eral color of the earth? It’s green. And what is the comple- 
mentary color of green? It's red. And that’s the reason of 
the harmony—that’s why the eye welcomes it. Dod, I tell 
ye that a brilliant red parasol, on the dullest day ye like, 
ooks to me just like a blaze o’ summer, though the young 
lady may be only standing on the pavement and looking iu 
at Chalmers’s windows.” 

Barbara had been listening intently—in silence; but the 
widow said, 

‘It’s very clever of you, Mr. McFadyen, to understand 
the meaning of such 4hings.” ' 

‘* No, no,” he responded, with some touch of deprecation, 
‘‘only there’s a why and a wherefore to everything, aud one 
is none the worse for being aware of it.” 

It was a few days after this that Barbara was again wait- 
ing and watching for the Aros Castle—this time from the 
rocky promontory underneath the Gallows Hill. In ad@i- 
tion to her ordinary attire, she had a shaw] hanging over her 
arm, though the warmth of early summer was now in the 
air; while there could be little fear of rain on such a morn- 
ing, for sea and sky were alike of a faultless blue, while the 
hills of Mull and Morven and Kingairloch had that peculiar 
remoteness and aerial quality that tells of settled fine wea- 
ther. And it was into this world of shining azure that the 
red speck of a funnel eventually and slowly made its way; 
until, as the ship drew nearer and nearer, the throb of her 
paddles could be beard, echoing up among the ruins of Dun- 
troone Castle. Then she churned her way across the smooth 
waters of the harbor; she was made fast alongside the quay ; 
and the work of dischargin page and cargo began. 

Barbara lingered and stil lingered out on the rocks; and 
when any one chanced to pass—for there was a boat-build 
er’s shed down at the shore—she would leisurely walk a few 
steps one way or another, as though she were entirely en- 
grossed with the seaward view. ut by-and-by she turned 
her back on: that brilliant picture; she left the rocks; she 
went along by the fishermen’s cottages; and now before het 
was the South Pier, with the Aros Castle lying idle, though 
there were still a few stragglers busy amongst the landed 
cargo. At this point she paused for a moment to take out 
something from under the folded shawl. It was a scarlet 
sunshade; and when she had opened it and raised it over 
her head, very fine it looked, for the sharp black rays of the 
frame-work only made the translucency of the silk more ap- 
parent, and there was a soft rose-red glow under this splen- 
did canopy. Perhaps her eyes were a little timid as she 
went forward again; but she could lower the sunshade an 
inch or two and screen herself from observation if she chose. 
And in this wise she approached the Aros Castle. 

There was little doing on board the steamer, the train not 
yet having come in; the Captain was seated near the bridge, 
smoking his pipe, while the Purser was standing by, with 
a bundle of papers in his hand. But Ogilvie, at the moment, 
was not looking at these papers; and it is quite certain that as 
Barbara approached, his attention must have been drawn to 
such a conspicuous object as a scarlet sunshade—conspicu- 
ous among the squalor of a quay. Moreover, if he had been 
in the mind to intercept her, even in the way of ordinary 
friendliness, a couple of seconds would have brought him to 
the landward end of the gangway. And yet he made no 
sign; while she on her part, apparently taking no beed of 
his discourtesy, | yee on, the proud elegance of her gait 
losing nothing of its accent. 

** Who's that flaunting her feathers at ye, Jack?’ the Cap- 
tain said, with a glance after her. 

** That was one of the Maclean girls,” he answered, care- 
lessly. 

But of a sudden Barbara turned; she came deliberately 
back to the steamer; and of course, as soon as he saw her 
put her foot on the gangway, he stepped forward to meet 
her. 

“* Are you going over to the North Pier soon?” she asked, 
somewhat stiffly. 

**Not very long now,” he answered her; ‘‘the train is 
nearly due.” 

**T am tired—I have been for a long walk,” she said. 

“Then you could not do better than let us take you 
across,” said he; and he went and fetched a camp-stool for 
her. The Captain, a taciturn poe, pat his pipe in his waist- 
coat pocket, and got up and walked away, his hands behind 
his back. 

She hardly knew what to do orsay, Sullen and wrathful 
as she was over his indifference, she yet feared to widen the 
breach between therm. 

‘* I suppose you have more and more people coming every 
day,” she said. 

“Oh, yes, the season has well begun now,” he answered 
nee. “The fine weather brings out the tourists like horse- 

jes.” 

“You need not quarrel with what gets you your living,” 


she said, again. . 

“It’s a pretty poor living,” he rejoined—but he was look- 
ing away tow the station, into which the train had just 
slowly crept. 

** And I suppose,” she continued, with just the suspicion 
of a taunt, ‘‘ tbat you are kept as busy during the evenings 
as during the day?” 
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* One has got to work,” he said. And then he glanced at 
her costume, and the splendor of the rose-red shade. ‘‘ You 
are better off. You can take your holidays when you like.” 

*T would not be a slave at all hours,” she retorted. ‘I 
would not be a slave for any one.” 

** You are lucky,” he said. ‘‘ Some of us have got to be 
slaves.” And with that he left her, and went to the head of 
the gangway; for the first of the hotel omnibuses had just 
arrived, and the people were descending. 

She did not have furtber talk with him for some time; she 
could only sit patiently and follow him with her eyes, espe- 
cially noting his demeanor towards the young ladies and 
their mammas who came on board. He himself had half 
jestingly complained of their treatment of him—that at the 
very most they would throw him a word of civility as they 
would throw a bone to a dog; but Barbara's observation 
did not tell her that such was the case; he seemed to be 
known to many; and the greetings that were given and re- 
turned, as this one or that came along and stepped on to the 
deck, were quite sufficiently pleasant and friendly. And 
why would he not smile in that fashion upon her? The 
beams of the sun-god could so easily have dissipated her 
anger? 

he waited and waited, and still he did not return to her. 
The steamer’s bell was rung a third time; there was a brief 
interval; a last passenger or two came running; and then 
the gangway was wien, the captain signalled down 
to the engine-room, and the paddle-wheels began to revolve. 
There remained now but the breadth of Duntroone Bay—so 
short a space for speech! With feverish impatience she 
watched him go hither and thither; and apparently he had 
no great business on hand; for eventually he stood idly 
chatting and laughing with a man she knew very well by 
sight—the chief » san. in Duntroone. Nay, his neglect of 
her seemed intentional—an open insult; she already saw 
herself leave the boat in proud silence, with a bitter resolve 
that henceforth they should be absolute strangers to each 
other. And indeed it was not until the very last minute, as 
the steamer was nearing the North Pier, that he came quick- 
ly along to her and said: 

‘Well, now, Miss Barbara, I’m very glad we had the 
chance of bringing you across; and you must make use of 
the steamer whenever you are over on the other side. And 
remember me to your aunt and Miss Jessie — Jessie the 
Flower of Duntroone, as Mr. McFadyen would say.” 

He spoke in his usual free and off-hand fashion; and her 
keen mortification and resentment, that had been longing 
for expression in some indignant act or look, got all blunted 
and subdued and dispelled. 

*‘T hope you will come in some evening and see them,” 
she said, as she stepped on to the gangway—and for a mo- 
ment her eyes did seek his with some timid appeal. 

** Oh, yes, yes,” he answered her, good-naturedly enough ; 
and then she passed along, and got ashore, and was lost in 
the crowd. She did not stay to look at the departing steam- 
er. She hurriedly shut up the red sunshade, and carefully 
hid it under the shawl hanging over her arm; and, thus 
shorn of her glory, she left the quay and made her way 
home. 

That same evening Mrs. Maclean, Jess, and Barbara, the 
varied toil of the day over, were seated at their frugal meal; 
and the widow was talking in an unusually concerned and 
anxious manner. It appeared that some time during the af- 
ternoon, on her way to the shipping office to pay freights, 
she had chanced to meet Allan Henderson ; and she had been 
greatly struck by the serious change in his looks; he seemed 
ill, and careworn, and depressed, though he would not admit 
that anything was wrong. 

‘* And I feel kind of responsible for the lad,” she continued, 
“for we are all the kith and kin he has near him. But 
he’s that stubborn; he'll not take advice; he thinks he can 
do anything with that constitution of his—tbat bas served 
him well so far, I admit; but how long is it going to stand 
out against careless treatment and overwork? I’m sure I 
hope the warning has not come now—poor lad, my heart 
was sore to see him; but would he say there was avything 
wrong?—not a bit!—he only laughed, and declared he had 
no time to imagine himself an invalid. It was not a happy 
kind of a laugh either—there’s something on the lad’s mind, 
that I am convinced of—” 

“Mother,” said Jess, ‘if he is looking so ill, don’t you 
think we could send Dr. McGillivray—Allan could not well 
refuse to see him—” 

‘**But he would — he would,” the little widow rejoined. 
**I just begged and prayed him to insult a doctor—if only 
to save us from anxiety; but as I tell ye, he’s that stubborn; 
aud he thinks he’s made of cast iron. And a more pernee- 
cious idea than that cannot get hold of a young man.” 

She paused for a moment or two; and then resumed, in a 
more cheerful tone: 

** Well, for another reason I was pleased to meet the lad, 
and glad to find him just as simple and honest and straight- 
spoken asever. He has not been near us for a while now; 
and I was rather woudering whether his college learning and 
his classes might not be beginning to make him a little set 
up, so that he would not care about being seen coming into 
a tobacco shop and sitting down among friends there—” 

“It’s little you know Allan,” said Jess, proudly, “if you 
could suspect him of any such thing!” 

“ Ah, but there’s curious ideas get into the minds of young 
folks,” said the widow, shaking her head. Then she added, 
pointedly: “‘ And I would ask you this, Jess: supposing that 
Allan was ever to give himself airs like that, who would be 
accountable for it?—who but you yourself? Who but you 
—talking of the great things he’s to look forward to, and 
setting him on, and making so much of him? Many’s the 
time I’ve watched him with his great eyes glowering into 
the fire, while you were telling him of this one and the other 
that had gone away to London and become famous; and was 
it not you yourself, Jessie—and that not so long ago either— 
was it not you yourself that was saying there would come a 
day when we would be wondering that Allan Henderson 
ever used to come into our parlor, and sit down and chat 
with us, and smoke his pipe?” 

But Jessie was in no wise abashed. 

* And if I did?” she replied promptly. ‘‘ That is saying 
ove thing. But it is quite a different thing to suppose that 
Allan would ever show himself ashamed of us; no, not if he 
were coming back from dining with the Queen at Windsor 
Castle It is not in his nature to be like that; he would not 
understand it; he is too thorough through and through ; 
meanness and pretence of that kind he simply could not 
comprehend. You might as well—” 

‘Ay, Jess,” her mother interposed, dryly, “you've aye 
got a fair word for Allan behind his back; it’s a pity you're 
not more civil to him before his face.” 

To which there was no reply; for now supper was over; 
Mrs. Maclean took up the Duntroone Zimes and Telegraph, 
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to read the news from the outer isles; the girl Christina was 
called in to clear the table; while Jess went away to her own 
room to fetch some piece of dress that she wished to mend. 
Barbara sat down and began to plait a collar for a kitten 
that had recently been presented to her. 
It was a quiet evening, and apparently uneventful; and 
et something strange occurred, under that id surface. 
Se Maclean was away for a considerable time before she 
returned with the garment she had been seeking; and when 
~ On a ee at the door again, she said, in accents of sur- 


ake Barbara, where did you get that red sunshade? I could 
not find my pelisse, and I thought it might have been put 
into your drawer—” 

Barbara had started to her feet, her face betraying the 
most vivid alarm; and instantly she stepped across the room 
before Jess could add another word. Indeed, so quick were 
her movements, and so deeply was Mrs. Maclean en 
with her newspaper, that the widow, who had not chanced 
to overhear Jessie’s question, did not even now notice that 
both girls had disappeared. Barbara dragged her cousin 
into the adjacent room. 

“T am not wishing your mother to know,” she said, in 
the greatest confusion; and she went hurriedly to the drawer, 
and opened it, and proceeded to securely cover over the sun- 
shade, which was down at the bottom. 

Jess was astonished beyond measure. 

“I am sure, Barbara,” she said,‘‘I did not intend to pry 
into any secret. But I thought my pelisse might be there. 
And how do you think my mother is not to know ?—she will 
see you carrying the sunshade when you go out.” 

**No, no,” said Barbara, who seemed terrified. 
hide it—perhaps I will not use it often—” 

“Why,” said Jess, good-naturedly,*‘ you would not have 
such a fine thing as that, and keep it locked up in a drawer? 
What did it cost you, Barbara?” 

The eyes of the girl looked frightened and bewildered. 

“The cost?” she repeated; “‘ the cost—it was fifteen shil- 
lings.” 

** Well, that is a good deal of money—” 

“No, it was twelve shillings,” Barbara broke in, in a breath- 
less kind of way. ‘‘I have not paid for it yet—it is to-mor- 
row that I am to pay for it—the twelve shillings.” 

“And even that,” said Jess, laughing—though she was 
still unable to account for ber cousin’s confusion and dis- 
tress—‘‘ even that is a good deal to pay for something you 
mean to keep locked up in a drawer. It is not a good in- 
vestment, Barbara. I think you would be better with the 
money. A sunshade is not quite the right thing to lay up 
for a rainy day, is it?” 

‘* But you will not tell your mother, Jessie?” Barbara de- 
manded quickly. 

“Oh. no,” Jess responded. ‘‘If it is a secret, it is a secret. 
But I do not understand why you should have bought such 
an expensive thing, only to cover it up in a drawer. Bar- 
bara, you are a spendthrift—that is what you are.” 

‘Do not speak of it to any one, Jessie,” the girl said, in a 
low voice. ‘‘ There is no use in speaking of it.” 

And with that she turned down the gas, and the two girls 
returned to the parlor and to their respective occupations: 
Barbara silent and constrained—Jess, though without an 
deep pondering on the subject, remaining somewhat puzzled. 

{To we conTinuKD.) 
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A UNIQUE RELIEF COMMITTEE. 
BY AGNES BAILEY ORMSBEE. 


NE of the poorest and most obscure streets of Brooklyn 

is the scene of genuine brotherly love that is both unique 
and touching. Hopkins Street has little money in the best 
times, but in the hard weeks of this cruel winter those who 
had work and food, fuel and shelter, banded together and 
formed themselves into a relief committee for distributing 
food among the many families actually suffering for daily 
bread in the immediate neighborhood. They had almost no 
funds to draw upon, the most munificent contribution being 
$25 from a political club, with now and then a straggling 
dollar from some outsider who visited the scene of the dis- 
tribution on a Friday night. But in spite of the lack of 
money, there have been about 170 families kept from starva- 
tion for about three months. The kind-hearted committee 
will keep up the work till into April. By that time each 
family — be able to get the back rent paid; for debt has 
come hand in hand with enforced idleness to crush out these 
struggling poor, One person has lent a wagon, another a 
horse, and a third has given his time and gone early to mar- 
ket on Friday morning. The farmers could not resist the 
appeals, and the turnips, parsnips, and cabbages poured in. 
The bakers, toc, were not to be surpassed, and they gave long 
loaves, square ones, and pointed, rye bread and white. One 
big-hearted butcher gave himself the pleasure of contribu- 
ting about a hundred pounds of meat each week,and a county 
anditor ceased his auditing long enough to send along a score 
of barrels of potatoes. 

The back room of a little German tailor shop is the store- 
house for the supplies thus collected, and the ministering 
angels are sturdy rough-faced men, their clothing strong 
with the fumes of tobacco, their stumpy fingers grimy and 
hard with work. Some one of the members of the commit- 
tee visits every applicant as soon as possible, and tries to 
find out whether he or she is worthy. ‘‘ Yas, ve tries to 
do so goot as ve can, an’ de beoples is all very glad,” said 
the owner of the shop. 

It is a motley group which on Friday night crowds the 
sidewalk and long hall leading to the room where the food 
is. Women and children are in the majority, though there 
are a few men with pinched faces, and some with whitened 
locks. Gretchen is there, and Bridget and Bianca and Ruth 
Ann, and on each have “ care and sorrow and childbirth pain 
left their trace.” None of the faces bear marks of drunk- 
enness, and the clothing is pathetically tidy. The door 
opens, and a gruff guttural voice shouts, ‘‘ Let in ten.” 

On a barrel covered with a plank sits the secretary. As 
each one enters, a kindly, bent old German says: “* Where 
you live? What your name?” It is quickly checked off 
by the secretary, who nods an ‘‘all right,” and asks, ‘‘ How 
many in de fam’ly?” With a shout the number is called 
aloud, and the ragged basket or sack is seized by hands 
eager for its filling. 

“Are you playing Santa Claus?” 

“No,” gravely answers little Max, who keeps busily dip- 
ing up potatoes. ‘‘I measures dem fo’ de poor beoples.” 
While Brother Hans, coatless and his sleeves rolled up, 

shovels in the turnips with a grin as wide as his shovel. In 
go the loaves of bread—-one, two, or three—the soup greens, 
the parsnips, the flour. in pound parcels, to thicken the 
soups and gravics. A deep voice says, ‘‘Give her blenty of 
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meat—dere’s blenty of it,” and the whole beautiful heap is 
crowned with four or five cabbages. *‘ Dere, now, but de 
cabbages in your apron,” as the eager woman drops one 
after the other, ‘‘ but de basket so. It'll rest your arm 
petter,” directs the usher at the door. 

“Oh yes, cabbage is very good,” answers a refined, slen- 
der woman, whose speech shows her an American. *‘ I make 
salad of some of it, boil some, and the poorest makes sauer- 
kraut. I cook turnips the German way. Cut it into bits, 
boil it in salted water, and put a bit of brown gravy over it. 
It makes a good meal with a piece of bread. Tat big bas- 
ketful will last us ‘most a iol I never came till last week, 
though I never put in such a winter before, an’ I’ve been mar- 
ried seventeen years. My husband has not had work for five 
months,” continued the woman. ‘‘I have friends where I 
could go for a day’s meal. I always put my thimble in my 

ket and sew for them, so I need not feel so dependent, 
ut now my husband is sick, and I must come here,” and 
the speaker sighed as she wrapped her cabbages in news- 
aper. 
Pr Eight in de fam'ly? Why you not bring a pigger bas- 
ket? Fou go home get anudder,” and a tall girl is hustled 
not unkindly out of the room, ‘‘Come right in w’en you 
gets back.” 

‘** You too leetle to carry that bazket. 
tell your papa come himself. Oh, bud it’s a shame to send 
such a leetle fellow! The barents is sometimes too broud 
to come,” and the five-year-old boy scampered out as fast 
as his slender legs could carry him. 

Alas! he had no father, pen a mother too ill to come for 
food. But his older brother put his pride into his ragged 
pockets, and the basket was brought home full. 

‘Hi, there, meive liebe Frau! How it happen you can 
buy beer all day, and den come here?” and the sharp black 
eyes look searchingly through their glasses. The woman 
denies, and sharp question and answer follow, till the mo- 
ther speaks of five little children. Then the soft German 
heart relents. 

**T can’t led de childrens go hungry. Fill de bazket, boys 
Ve'll look you up again, Frau.” 

**Ya, dis is our sbecial night, bud dose few ve know is 
very ncedy ve gives in de middle of de veek some mores,” 
and the tailor smiled genially, as if he liked dealing out po- 
tatoes and bread better than handling the needle and shears. 


You go home ’n’ 





Tue mothers of the girls who are students in the Boston 
Latin School have addressed a petition to the school com- 
mittee requesting that Greek be made elective. The peti- 
tioners claim that such a course in Greek as is demanded at 
this school is only requisite in fitting for Radcliffe College, 
and is not necessary for entrance to Wellesley, Bryn-Mawr, 
Smith, Vassar, and Bostoti University. The mothers would 
prefer that their girls should study German rather than 
Greek. Added to the mothers’ names are those of Mrs. 
Joseph Cook, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Alpheus Hardy, 
Mrs. Alice Stone Blackwell, and others of equal weight. 

—A portrait of Whittier as he appeared in middie life is 
soon to be placed in the room in which the poet was born, 
in the old house at East Haverhill, and this portrait is by 
Joseph Linden Smith, who is descended from a brother of 
Mr. Whittier’s. Mr. Smith is to decorate one of the rooms 
in Boston's new public library. 

—The immense cross to be erected to Tennyson's memory 
by his neighbors in the Isle of Wight will stand on the 
highest point of the cliffs, where it may serve as a beacon 
to near and distant ships. 

—Probably the most prominent dairywoman in Europe is 
Madame Nielson, whose dairy farm is near Copenhagen, 
and who supplies the royal families of Denmark and Russia 
with butter and cheese. For thirty-five years she has made 
a close study of the processes of dairying, and in her re- 
searches into its different branches has visited Norway, 
England, France, Holland, and Switzerland. Upon her 
farm, which comprises about 160 acres, she has a sort of 
school of dairying, of which most of the chief dairywomen 
throughout Europe are graduates. She personally super- 
intends all the processes of butter and cheese making, and 
all that is not ordered by crowned heads and other distin- 
guished personages Madame Nielson herself sells iu a little 
shop in Copenhagen. A snug fortune is the result of her 
industry and skill. 

—The late Maria Deraismes, the president of the Sociétés 
Féministes Frangaises, was the most highly gifted champion 
in France of equal rights for women and men. She had 
made a name in literature and in journalism, and had been 
a playwright and a lecturer. Her ample fortune enabled 
her to do much service among the poor, by whom she was 
deeply beloved, and it is said that the disease of which she 
died was indirectly due to her labors as a sick-nurse at the 
time of the siege of Paris. 

—Mr. Joseph Jefferson’s experience in fires determined 
him to make his new house fire- proof, and in the latest 
Crow’s Nest, built on the site of his home of the same name 
burned last year, there is no wood except that in the 
doors, floors, and windows. The house was designed by 
Mr. Jefferson and the architect Mitchell, of Boston, and the 
foundation and first story are of rubble - stone - work, the 
second story and gables are of brick, and the roof is the 
only copper imitation of Spanish tile in the Eastern States. 
The building will be ready for occupancy this summer. 

—Mount Holyoke Seminary is more richly endowed finan- 
cially than either Radcliffe or Wellesley College. It has 
productive yielding funds to the amount of $270,000. Rad- 
cliffe has from $210,000 to $220,000. Wellesley has a fund 
of about $200,000, and has doubled its wealth in the last 
ten years. Nearly all the women’s colleges are richer than 
our own Barnard College, which is in immediate need of at 
least $11,000 for expenses. This sum must be raised before 
August Ist, as the four years during which fifty New-York- 
ers were to contribute to the college annually $100 each have 
expired. This was the only financial support with which 
the college was established, and while it bas received 
$100,000 for college buildings from an unknown »enefac- 
tor, and hopes for $100,000 more from the Fayerweather 
estate, it needs a tract of land for buildings near the new 
site of Columbia, and has secured but $35,000 towards the 
$1,000,000 it craves for a permanent endowment. Other 
endowments are also needed for the dean’s chair and vari- 
ous departments. 
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CARRIAGE CLOAKS FROM WORTH 


black net. The coiffure, in Empire style, is called Sans Géne 
by Lenthéric. It is waved close to the head, and has a large 
puff and small curls in the back surrounded by strands of 
pearls. A tiara and aigrette complete the coiffure 

A Virot hat of black fancy straw is shown in the front 
view of this cloak on page 276, making it suitable for day 
wear as a cache poussiére or dust cloak. The brim is faced 
with black velvet, and is slightly rolled upward on the left 
side. A panache of black feathers and small velvet chouz 
are the garniture. 

A second cloak of black satin is in bell shape, and is em- 
broidered in stripes from the collar to the foot all around. 
An opening on each side forms a sort of sleeve, which is 
very long, and is bordered with fur, as is the entire garment. 
The lining is of pink satin on which white lace is applied. 
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The evening hood from the Maison Virot is of white satin 


covered with black and white lace trimmed with white satin 
ribbon 


WORTH EVENING DRESS FOR 
LADY. 


See illustration on front page. 
( NE needs only a glance at any company to see how 
much elegance and distinction are added to it by the 
presence of middle-aged and elderly women. Serene, gra- 
cious, and tactful, with the ease and savoir-faire acquired 
during years of intercourse with society, these grande dames 
are the real queens of the drawing-room. 
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Our beautiful illustration shows one of these stately per- 
sonages, not indifferent to her costume, but arrayed with 
taste, and with attention to the prevailing mode. The re- 
sult is eminently satisfying, and this beautiful gentlewo 
man, surrounded by a bevy of radiant girls, will prove her- 
self as attractive as her juniors. 

Charmingly soft colors are used in this gown for an elder 
ly lady, and are found becoming to her age and size alike. 

he dress proper is brocaded silk of light lilac shades, 
while near the neck and elsewhere rich heliotrope velvet is 
added to darken it, and the whole is completed by fine-mesh- 
ed creamy lace. The low corsage, open in front, hangs 
straight without defining the waist, and is trimmed with 
lace and insertion. Inside the front and extending to the 
foot of the skirt are smal] puffs—‘‘ sausage puffs ”"—of heli- 
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otrope velvet, each held by a little ornament of beads and 
spangles. A folded scarf of velvet trims the neck, with lace 
falling below. The shoulders are covered by a large shaw] 
drapery of silk nearly veiled with lace. Half-long sleeves 
of heliotrope velvet have a wide lace ruffle at the elbow. In 
the skirt, breadths of silk meet in front under the velvet 
puffs, and are left open at the foot, showing lace on a foun- 
dation skirt held by two large bows of velvet. A panel of 
velvet on each side under the train is partly covered by lace 
fully gathered down the breadths. 

The abundant gray hair is drawn down from the middle, 
parting in large waves low on the sides. It is surmounted 
by a tiara, from which droops a scarf of white lace, a 


motif of the pattern in the lace forming an aigrette above 
the tiara. 
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EXHIBITED IN THE SALON oF THE Cuamps Exysées, 1898 


AN OLD FRIEND. 
BY CHARLOTTE MILLEN PACKARD. 


oe gentlewomen were standing hand in hand upon the 
platform of a railway station in the city 


Time had generously spared to one the evidence of her 
years, and given the power without the possession of actual 
beauty to her bright mobile face, with its winning smiles 
and cordial expression. Her rich dress carelessly worn 
showed it habitual, and not a special effort of mind or 
purse. 

Her companion of the moment was a tall, rather grotesque 
figure, clad in garments so far removed from date that they 
suggested, with reason, the owner's wedding outfit of long 








The possessor of the bonnet and gown, still more 


ago 
than they, looked the worse for wear. 

‘‘From the wild West!” was the comment of passing 
travellers, eying the unique specimen of womanhood, in 


whom Mrs. Hector Lawrence was entirely absorbed. The 
old school-fellow, blushing now and then in sheer delight at 
the unlooked. for greeting, betrayed in a countenance at once 
gentle aud intellectual the emotion for which she bad no 
words. 

**Was I not fortunate to recognize you at once, you dear 
Lucy Ferris? You were a pillar of strength to me in our 
primeval school days—were you not? I must have given 
that policeman the idea that you had abstracted something 
from my pocket when I seized your shoulder so violently, 
but I had to make sure of you. Forgive my abruptness.” 

** Porgive?” answered the other woman, with moistened 
eyes. ‘‘ You are brave indeed. I have come from a remote 
Kansas farm after years of exile, and—I am aware that I 
look it!” 

‘‘ What of that, pray? The Roman matron’s head betrays 
her quality,” laughed Helen Lawrence, lightly. ‘‘ Some of 
us possess the approved covering minus the big brain. Did 
you ever picture me, a wisp of a girl at eighteen, such a 
solid citizen at thirty-eight? Children? Yes, I have four 
boys. And you?” 

They had escaped the crowd, still clasping bands, and 
studying one another across a chasm of time. 

‘* We number seven now, our eldest boy left us two years 
ago.” As she spoke, the mother’s glance sought a strip of 
sky, as if her spirit still walked with the absent lad. 

“Ah!” ejaculated Mrs. Lawrence under her breath. ‘I 
have been stupidly prosperous and easy-going. Indeed, 
I am little altered; you would find in me the same power of 
adaptation to circumstances, the same inability to rise to the 
idea]. I am drawn to fine natures like yours, but I am not 
fine.” 

“The same sweet Helen you certainly are!” said Mrs. 
Allen, with impulsive tenderness. ‘ Not a soul has yet 
given me the welcome that the very sound of your voice 
carried with it. Relatives are kind, indeed, but friends—” 
A suggestive wave of the hand ended the sentence. 

‘You have moved East,I hope? One can soon drop 


back into the current, I dare say.” 
‘“‘T have brought my three daughters to spend a year in 
study, but I must return by-and-by to Kansas. We canno* 


yet afford to live as we desire, and my parents will care for 
the grandchildren during their stay. It is too much to ask.” 
She ended with a sigh. 

‘*Poor Lucy! Fate is blinder than a bat when she dis- 
penses good gifts in such wise. I should have granted you 
an easier lot.” 

‘*T have had wnuch happiness, and borne some loads,” was 
the quiet answer. ‘And I have learned—” 

“ Exactly. You were always learning, and I never could 
learn. When will you visit me for a day or week? I have 
a stupid lot promised for next month.” 

‘*When?” echoed Mrs. Allen. ‘‘ Each day since coming 
to Massachusetts I have felt more hopelessly out of step with 
the procession, more anxious to get back to covert. This 
chance meeting heartens me, if you care to take up again an 
acquaintance that must surprise your friends. You were 
always independent, Helen; you could afford to be.” 

**T like whom I like!” assented Mrs. Lawrence, with a toss 
of her graceful head. ‘‘ You remember our classmate Delia 
Tripp, with ber plaid gowns? Only those and nothing more 
while she staid in the seminary.” 

“The Rainbow?” said the other, with an odd laugh of 
recollected amusement. ‘‘ What torments your patronage 
saved her, Helen!” 

* But what an entertaining creature! Really she paid ber 
way, Lucy; and whatisshe now, to be sure, but Professor of 
Asironomy at Wilton! Ob, Hester Bent and Mary Hurd 
married well, and are my neighbors at Mintonville. I shall 
go home and tell them at once how by an accident I ran 
down our Lucy Ferris that was. They will be so interested 
to meet you when you are my guest.” 

“ Hester Bent!” echoed Mrs. Allen, dubiously. ‘‘ Well, let 
by-gones be by-gones. She may have forgotten, and it will 
be good to see any of our girls again. Shall I write when I 
find a leisure day at hand?” 

“Do; or rather, come! I expect to be quite alone and 
very domestic this month. If I am out when you arrive, 
just wait a bit. I shall be lookivg for you, and here’s my 
card. Don’t wait for me to call, although I shall make an 
effort. My train? Well, good-by! good-by! I know the 
house on Charles Street.” An instant after she waved her 
handkerchief from the car window. 

The woman left in the whirl of opposing currents gazed 
on as if she had seen a vision—as, indeed, she had. A vision 
that caught all the fleeting glory of her girlhood and flung 
it lightly back to her. 

She forgot, this recluse whom books and papers and let- 
ters, in their way, kept in touch with society, the inexplicable 

ower of personal magnetism. Helen Lawrence, whom she 
Bad by turns worshipped and censured in the comradeship 
of youth, fairly took oy of her now. Those decora- 
tive graces which had once subsisted without much moral 
foundation Lucy Allen was ready to believe the sign of solid 
worth, and that the discipline of life had built up such char- 
acter. 

Nestling in a corner of the horse-car which bore her to her 
father’s door, Mrs. Allen gave no heed to the curious scru- 
tiny of the strangers, keenly as she sometimes felt it. 

Her eyes, soft and bright by turns, betrayed utter pre- 
occupation of mind, making her thus a superb study for the 
humorous artist opposite, whose deft pencil transferred in a 
few scratches the salient points for that ‘‘Study from Na- 
ture” which afterward heoestia him renown. Fortune 
favored Macleod that day, yet the reverse of his picture 
haunted him until it was shadowed forth in a litle medi- 
tation kept for his private pleasure over the artist's desk. 
The fine head and brow, the purity and strength of the face 
which wove its odd caricature along with it, were tenderly 
expressed in ‘* Woman.” 

he Ferris household instantly felt the change in Lucy. 
The cheery young girl who had departed with her husband, 
then a professor in a Western college, to a sphere entirely 
suited to her taste, was hardly recognized in the worn and 
shabby woman bearing her name, In fact, Lucy did not 
know herself in the old environment. The failing health of 
Edgar Allen, after a few sunny years, had sent them to the 
Kansas farm, to the familiar test of out-door exercise in 
purer air. 

Losses followed investments as night follows day; Cbil- 
dren came, and also came frequent sickness and sore straits 
for mind and body. Withal, love staid, patience and trust 
grew apace, and willing Nature gave her wise fellowship, 
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which stimulates and refines, but unfits for conventional 
society. 

Certainly the Allens swallowed bitter draughts of home- 
sickness with the bread they ate, and distance from friends 
was like a mounting wave that never quite reached its 
climax. 

The loving persistence of kindred fed the honest purpose 
of this man and Woman to resist an impulse to mental slug- 
gishness where hosts drop into mere animal existence. 

There was no wealth among the Ferris connection, but 
they came of good stock, and entered the world alphabet 
in hand, as one might say. Thus the infrequent mails 
brought magazines and papers and books, from whose pages 
it has been intimated the Allens evolved the little world of 
their dreams. Whether crops prospered or failed, the chil- 
dren were taught more than a school would bave commu- 
nicated, and as they weeded the vines or tended sheep or 
helped lift their small end of the housekeeping, they con- 
jugated Latin verbs or chatted in German, which was like 
a mother-tongue to Lucy. The siege of Troy was valiantly 
enacted by these bright boys and girls who had not seen a 
modern town. But, alas! tailor milliner and dressmaker 
were also unknown possibilities of civilization. No wonder 
that decorous Mr. Ferris, the bank clerk of thirty years’ 
standing, who with nervous anxiety watched the passengers 
pouring from a train on which the Kansas party were to 
arrive, took no heed of a timid group of immigrants, as he 
supposed them to be, against whom he carelessly knocked 
in his haste to reach a lady and three pretty children farther 
on. When a hand touched his sleeve and a familiar voice 
called ‘‘ Father!” it was hard to accept this forlorn result of 
Western enterprise as the loved daughter. The very driver 
who furnished the welcome shelter of his hack for this in- 
describable quartette of dusty humanity gazed at the flushed 
gentleman, who kept saying, ‘‘This way, my dear. This 
way, Lucy. Get in quickly, girls,” and banged the door 
with evident relief. 

Mrs. Ferris, arrayed in her best silk and lace cap, pressing 
toward the open hall to welcome the desired guests, started 
back with a cry when a long-legged girl in a calico dress 
and sun-bonnet, followed by two others in boys’ caps and 
dingy woollen garments, said ‘‘Grandma!” as if assured of 
their claim. 

Poor Mrs. Ferris in bewilderment. ejaculated: ‘‘ Lucy, 
isn’t this dreadful? 1am so glad to see you, my dear! Why 
did you not let us send out what you and the others needed 
to wear’ Itis quite pitiful! And are you sick?” For at 
the end of the weary road Lucy Allen realized that conven- 
tion is stronger than love or jealousy, and sank weeping 
upon a chair. 

This awkward episode was quickly gotten over, nor could 
the wanderer doubt the words of love and sympathy, which 
restored her spirit. Only, perplexity vaguely felt in Kansas 
shaped itself into real anxiety in Boston. 

Dress had held so trifling a place in her mind even in 
better days. When money for new clothes was actually not 
to be had, Lucy had regarded the larger necessity for edu- 
cation, and started homeward without many qualms, sure 
that to those nearest, her sweet and intelligent girls must 
commend themselves. 

In a few days aunts, uncles, and cousins had hastened to 
show an interest in this important event of the Ferris ex- 
istence. Privately notes received by them had begged the 
dear friends to prepare for a shock, but not to betray to 
Lucy and her children their sentiments. 

The alacrity with which the subject of shopping was fol- 
lowed out, and offers of assistance in sparing these strangers 
the trouble of seeking the best places, did not escape ears 
attent, but Mrs. Ferris was daunted by the quiet, absolute 
independence of the gentle woman whom she longed to 
“put right” as to externals. Mrs. Allen had gauged her 
father’s sure but limited resources before accepting board 
for her daughters, taking the required outlay as a loan to be 
repaid when their lands rose in value, as rise they must. 
It was always peculiarly hard for Lucy to accept money 
oe em perhaps it was less difficult to suffer want than to 
be dependent; yet for the good of these girls, whose feelings 
were to be regarded not less than the family pride, a modest 
outfit for Faith, Sarah, and Isabel was received from their 
father’s mother, who resided in a neighboring town. It is 
to be confessed that the gowns and hats were made to re- 
semble Lucy’s own in her young school-days, quite missing 
the fashionable air of the cousins, with whom they became 
intimate at once, and who declared that such delightful 
— were better than a story-book, wear what they 
might! 

e wardrobe taken to Kansas for Mrs. Allen's use fifteen 
years before came back in such perfect order that no alter- 
ation was deemed necessary, nor was any made in the articles 
too good for farm wear, and adopted by her with simple un- 
consciousness that Boston stared and smiled at her when 
abroad. At home Lucy was a controlling spirit, and dearly 
loved by all the domestic circle. 

Entire relief from work and care when one has been over- 
done has mee a A a depressing effect, puzzling to the 
subject as well as to lookers-on. Instead of renewing her 
—_ and basking in the sunshine of her father’s house, 

saucy Allen experienced a poignant sense of disappointment 
and defeat. 

Trials cheerfully borne in their coming loomed against the 
horizon of ber life, hiding the small green valleys wherein 
she had not seldom found relief. 

When weeks went by, and the tired woman with visible 
effort at good spirits remained listless and abstracted, a trav- 
esty upon the Lucy Ferris of former time, Father and Mo- 
ther Ferris shook their heads and consulted the eg 
He in turn shook his head, and merely hinted homesickness. 
She had no ailment. 

The pappy revulsion came on the day of her encounter 
with Mrs. Hector Lawrence. When it seemed that this 
bright favorite of fortune had kept through the stress of 
years a real warmth of attachment for the schoolmate so 
far removed, only a nature at once idealistic and constant 
like Lucy’s could appreciate the exquisite delight she felt 
and expressed. How often had Helen Young discussed with 
Lucy Ferris that trick of absorption in the moment’s interest, 
soon lost in a succeeding one, which came to be taken as 
matter of course in her maturity! Alas for Lucy Allen that 
it was not considered now! 

Happiness may be defined as a true sense of the propor- 
tion of things, but few strike that fortunate balance, and our 
scales are wont to fly down or up with ill-adjusted weights. 
Suddenly the light returned with that assurance that a place 
yet amr yy yi = the sphere Re of which she had 
journeyed, rs. n's misery 0 ness passed away: 
she ap her dignified though modest self, no longer 
haunted by the shock her arrival given. 
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Helen Lawrence had been entirely sincere in her 
of the old friend. She as an offsctiotabe, tax wo- 
man, whose sympathies overflowed a large tract of life, 
ebbing from one spot as they covered auother. 

A person of this type is easily misjudged, and some re- 
apa Mrs. Hector Lawrence as a merely pleasant and tact- 

ul member of society, which excuses insincerity in the agree- 
able. Yet was she never consciously false, although her 
ardors were too swiftly transferred. 

When Mr. Lawrence returned home at evening his wife 
described a the singular figure, as detached from 
the crowd as if taken from an ancient illustrated book, who 
proved to be ‘‘dear Lucy Ferris,” fresh from Kansas wil/|s! 

**T was ashamed of my gross abundance when | studied 
her face, Hector. She was delightfully original and high- 
toned before her marriage, and now— _ I quite long to hear 
about her martyrdoms, and she is coming to visit us soon. 
You will nearly die of laughing when you see her hair and 
neck, but she can talk Greek, I dare say.” 

** Positively the latest attraction?” said her husband, pat- 
ting her shoulder. ‘‘I do like your independence, Helen, 
but it always is me; there is a pleasant inconsistene 
in it.” And the handsome banker, whose eyes and mouth 
betrayed luxurious living, smiled down at the dainty “‘ con- 
fection” of lace and ribbons so becoming to the wearer, 
** You might be mistaken for a butterfly, you know!” 

The heaped-up mail handed in as usual before dinner 
brought tidings to Mrs. Lawrence which she dispensed in 
bits from a letter excitedly turned and pored over. 

‘*What do you say, Hector? Tom, our Tom, is married 
to a Cuban, and on his homeward voyage! Tom, the invin- 
cible! We must hurry Beauchamp about the decorations 
for the-dining-room. Yom/ I doubt if he ever looked at 
an American girl twice. Hector! Say something!” % 

“Mr. Tom Young has excellent eyes,” Was the equixecal 
reply ‘ Well, you are to have a sister at last, oad I-hope 
you will enjoy her, my dear.” 

So while Lucy Allen with tender emotion dwelt upon the 
meworiesxa sight of Helen Lawrence had revived, while she 
listened when the door-bell rang for a sound of the charming 
voice asking for her, or a note of more definite invitation 
to Mintonville, the object of her thoughts had passed Mr. 
Ferris’s house several times in the eager pursuit of interests 
more close, in no wise suggestive of that frequent intercourse 
promised the friend from Kansas. 

Between themselves, Mr. and Mrs. John Ferris admitted 
that the pleasure of entertaining their daughter and her 
children was not unmixed with discipline. 

Isabel, Faith, and Sarah Allen were very individual, 
obedient, — and affectionate though they proved ; 
and Lucy, who was devoted to her parents, saw the world 
through a different medium than theirs. 

Mrs. Ferris was cheerful avd fussy; the head of the house- 
hold, less talkative; was also fussy, and June, the servant of 
twenty years, spoke her mind as to the sort of education the 
Allens represented : 

“Just you think, Mis’ Ferris, of your granddaugliter 
cracking puts with her teeth, and never knowing what half 
our spoons and forks is for! They are nice bright girls, but 
if I was you, though I say it, and they ain’t none of mine, I 
woukd educate them somew heres out of Boston.” 

Mistress and maid understood each other, and Jane knew 
her place perfectly. She was only anxious for the real good 
of the family she honored. 

“I can’t believe in ladies being so out -doorsy— putting 
themselves on a footing, as you might say, with snakes and 
toads and spiders. Why, that Faith says she isn’t afraid of 
any creeping thing she ever saw! Which comes of farming 
it on the edge of the world.” 

Mrs. Allen privately urged her a daughters to sub- 
mit as quietly as possible to Grandma Ferris’s daily sugges- 
tions; not only that this was the way of peace, but the im- 
portant trifle held a place of great honor in this sphere at 
once so broad and so limited. 

If in ‘‘the Top-knot,” as the young Allens called their 
attic chamber, study, play-room, and cozy retreat, Isabel's 
gift for mimicry surprised her sisters with imitations of the 
elders’ alarmed appeals to one and another, neither Mrs 
Ferris nor Jane overheard. The free, fearless comments of 
these little outlaws would have touched the sense of humor 
which no Ferris lacked. Meanwhile, as a literal fact, they 
‘grew in grace.” 

One morning, three weeks after the encounter at the rail- 
way station, Mrs. Allen remarked at breakfast that she 
should go out to Mintonville to lunch with Mrs. Lawrence. 

In reply to her mother’s doubtful, ‘‘ But, my love, she has 
not called on or written you, and these society people are 
so occupied; perhaps you had best wait a little,” she said, 
cheerfully, ‘I can excuse all that apparent neglect; I know 
she cares to see me!” 

Poor Mrs. Ferris dreaded a disappointment, for in some 
shape she foresaw its coming to bi in connection with 


this visit. It was impossible for the simple and sincere wo- 
man, without social training, to realize how thorny is the 
way of ‘' friendly intercourse” in the artificial world. Mrs. 


Ferris enjoyed the study of conventions, and practised daily 
as much smal] ceremony as her house permitted. 

‘* When there isn’t much dinner, madam is satisfied with 
finger-bowls,” Jane told her sister. Rumor had carried to 
her ears a report of the magnificent establish ment over which 
Mrs, Hector Eawrence presided. To what was dear Lucy's 
evil genius bearing her? 

Mrs. Edgar Allen had never stood at the door of such a 
mansion as this before which the shabby depot carriage left 
her too quickly for recall. A dread, hitherto unfelt in her 
obscure station seized her like stage-fright. Was it too 
late? She might hu after the man. o; for a smart 
maid suddenly step from an inner vestibule, scanning 
with innocent curiosity this rara avis among many varieties. 

A person? No.a lady, who in low tones asked for Mrs. 
—— a pe 

“My mistress is enga with a lunch party, but I will 
take your card to her. Step in here, mara pateees” said the 
civil maid. 

The cool dainty spot in which the new-comer found her- 
self was like a soothing draught to her excited mind. A 
breath of hidden violets, the spray of a little fountain fall- 
ing upon a bright mosaic of marbles, palms, and vines, well 
pl to add shining dusk to retirement, merely hinted the 
devices of modern luxury. 

‘* Who do you say, Anita?” said the lady in trailing silks, 
occupied with guests entering by degrees. “A person on 
business?” 

Pe a Met said ~ rn See ‘ 
ookin, y!” and in spite of herself well-taught 
choked a little with a Wark Mrs. Lawrence pat me ore 

“It must be— Was ever such a pity?” and with an apol- 


** A ratherqueer- 


‘ 
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ogy to the lady standing near, she hastened to the simple 

guest who had taken her at her word. 

»” Why, Lucy, is it you? Iam so glad, and a bit sorry to- 
a ee , 

* Let me go home!” almost pleaded the other, receiving 
the embrace of her hostess rather stiffly. ‘‘ Another time, 
perhaps. I should have written,” she ejaculated, brokenly, 
dew gathering in her fine eyes. 

‘No! no! apologies are for me; so taken up with my 
brother’s sudden marriage. I have asked a few friends to 
meet the bride, our schoolmates among them. You must 
certainly stay and let them see you.” 

Helen Lawrence, while running on thus, was taking a 
lightning view of the situation. An ordeal Mrs. Edgar Al- 
len would find this ‘ informal” lunch, but, on the other 
hand, even that shallow Anita had recognized her for a lady. 
Instead of being snubbed, she must make her the feature of 
the occasion after ‘Tom's sleepy-eyed beauty. 

So Lucy was carried off to a chamber, whose toilet ap- 
pointments of ivory and silver fairly dazzled her calm vi- 
sion. 

“Oh, Helen, don’t you understand that Iam unfitted for 
such company as yours? Why, my gown is alpaca—oue of 
my wedding set.” 

Sure enough, the long mirrors reflected a tall willowy fig- 
ure clothed after the style of an extinct fashion. Instead of 
a choking collar, demanded even in lace and jet, the neck of 
the half-low waist was finished with piping-cord, the impos- 
sible sleeves without other trimming than this, but with 
them Lucy had put on the collar and cuffs of nice embroid- 
ery and lace worn at her marriage. A breastpin of bair 
and gold, such as the present generation may find reposing 
in old jewel-boxes, was her sole ornament. 

After all, the forgotten fabric, drawn into shining plaits 
and puckers, was less striking than the smooth thick hair 
banding a long face on either side, and of course adding to 
the excess of | ag ser lines. If the ancestress whose 
pee igs aw the gallery had slipped the frame and crept 

ack to life beside her grandniece Mrs. Lawrence, the sen- 
sation could not have been increased for the moment when 
the gay hostess returned leading Lucy Allen. The subject 
of amused surprise felt the existence of thatinvoluntary rush 
of talk covering almost hysteric laughter, but whether bells 
rung or human voices sounded in her ears she knew not. 
Helen had whispered to her, as she went down stairs: 

** Don’t be frightened by fol-de-rols! Hold your own, and 
remember that Mrs. Colonel Lacey is only Hester Bent with 
a more tremendous top-knot.” 

No person so appreciates the subtle charm of high civiliza- 
tion as the gentlewoman whose social relations are outside it. 
What this observed of all observers saw was an entrancing 
picture. The noble suite of drawing-rooms, suffused with 
mellow tones, were in themselves a revelation of architecture 
and upholstery. Through these moved richly garbed wo- 
men, perfectly at ease, graceful, smiling, part of a whole 
drama of life upon which she had scarcely looked. 

Surprise robbed poor Lucy at the first of any sense of her 
own personality, ‘‘a weak solution of herself” accepted 
with blushing diffidence Mrs. Lawrence’s tactful introduc- 
tion of a dear old schoolmate, and the bride good-naturedly 
made a place near herself. Some reason for such an arrival 
being necessary, it was whispered round that Mrs. Edgar 
Allen was immensely aristocratic but peculiar, and the beau- 
tiful Cuban was the natural centre of remark after the shock 
was over. A pretty matron coming in late greeted ‘‘ the 
guy in alpaca,” as one called her, with cordiality, which 
acted like wine upon the recipient. Mrs. Lawrence had de- 
tained her to say, cautiously: 

‘* You must remember Lucy Ferris! She came in on us, 
and I made her stay, but the poor thing is dead with em- 
barrassment, and she looks a figure from the comic opera. 
1 forgot—ages ago—to tell you that she was East. Don’t 
betray me!” 

Mary Hurd, now the wife of a distinguished lawyer, was 
really glad to introduce herself as ‘‘ the little girl who looked 
up to you at school; awfully tedious by way of clinging. 
Mary Vincent since then.”’ 

Five minutes’ earnest chat between them broke the spell 
that paralyzed Lucy Allen. She moved as one freed from 
the nightmare, and when the signal for lunch was given, 
aud she found her seat at Mrs. Lewrence’s side, the miracle 
of satin and lace and scattered flowers on which food was 
served did not overpower her. 

By the freemasonry of fashionable intercourse, Mrs. Al- 
len’s diffidence was allowed to shield her, and the bright 
talk flowed over topics on which her knowledge was not 
tested. Swift glances took in her slightest motion, but the 
shapely hands, more muscular than some whose use of 
fork or spoon she in turn followed, were guilty of no atroci 
ties. 

Many times in after-years did that unique event of Lucy 
Allen’s experience rise before her mind’s eye—the faces 
slowly studied as her courage rose; the toilettes whose im- 
portant details were Greek to the woman who loved beauti- 
ul effects no less than those who wore them. Her very shy- 
ness was not the stupid cringing of vulgar ignorance, but 
sensitive recoil from a completeness in the environment 
which her rustic self must mar. 

Half-way down the table on the opposite side a striking 

rson in black lace and emeralds had been presented as 
Mrs. Colonel Lacey. The heavy brows, from which raven 
dark locks were taken back in the only style Hester Bent, 
the school-girl, had found becoming, instantly recalled her 
to any one who had met that very bright, disagreeable crea- 
ture in early youth. 

The cool haughty glance, felt to be disconcerting by her 
peers in social equipment, lingered upon the Kansas guest 
with visible increase of contempt. 

Lucy felt it, but once returned a full deep look that satis- 
fied the army lady as to a certain memory being mutual. 
Next Mrs. Lacey, a well-born young English lady, whose ig- 
norance of the country she was exploring made her an es- 
pecially amusing addition to a party. The usual literary 
star was not absent from Mrs. Lawrence's list; Miss Dolores 
Champney sparkled and scintillated in defiance of her name; 
gestured with pretty bands, which, once having been called 
* speaking,” refused to remain still, and rehearsed the flat- 
tery of the generous public anent her last book because ‘‘ 1 
am quite among friends!” 

A sense of humor had rescued our heroine, if such she is, 
from utter despair now and again in the pinch of sore diffi- 
culties, and Lucy Allen perceived the small frailties and the 
obtuseness and the lack of perspective which culminate in 
xs ridiculous, examples thereof being happily blind to the 

act. 

‘* Really it és so very peculiar to realize that one is in Ameri- 
ca!” exclaimed Miss St. George, with a smile frank and sweet 
as her clear English accent, ‘‘1 have written my mamma 
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that I may yet attain to Borrioboola-Gha. Natives are so in- 
teresting. Mrs. Lawrence, have I said anything odd? Mrs. 
Vincent is laughing.” 

‘* Not in the least odd, dear Miss St. George, simply Eng- 
lish,” explained Mrs. Lacey, picking up a bonbon and be- 
stowing a gracious bow on the puzzled foreigner. ‘‘ You 
asked yesterday if George Washington was called for the 
city of that name, and I neglected to say that he was our 
first President, and founded the capital—” 

‘Of New York? Ah, to be sure! I fancied that Mrs. Allen 
had lived on the Rocky Mountains, when Mrs. Lawrence 
spoke of her Western home. Do the bears trouble you in 

daytime there? My great-uncle shot a bear in the 
Rockies.” 

‘*T have never seen that range,” answered the person ad- 
dressed, coloring at the sound of her agitated voice. ‘‘ Bears 
are found in different parts of our country, and I have staid 
iu their vicinity without alarm.” 

**Mrs. Allen has lately emerged from the woods,” again 
remarked Mrs. Lacey, not inaudibly, though it chanced that 
Mrs. Allen's attention was distracted. 

** Now, Mrs. Allen,” pleaded Miss Champney, “‘ pray de- 
scribe a thrilling adventure—night; bears prowling; hus- 
band gone!” 
= Pray, pray, Mrs. Allen!” added others, bending forward. 

‘*By all means,” murmured Mrs. Lente, Swergens the 
ee with a glance which Mrs. Lawrence inter- 
cepted. 

**T must make a confession for myself and Mrs. Lacey be- 
fore Mrs, Allen begins,” said the hostess, in her most friend- 
ly ey “We can ‘show cause’ why she should be com- 
pelled to use her gifts for our pleasure to-day. We were 
classmates at Madame Breck’s, and on the awful occasion 
of our graduating exercises the prize for composition was 
thought to lie between Hester Bent and myself. Excite- 
ment ran high among the twenty possible candidates. Well, 
this naughty Lucy Ferris ”"—patting her arm affectionately 
—‘‘simply walked over our heads, and won, besides the 

rize, no end of fine speeches on her original work. Mrs. 
vey and I have not forgotten the sensation of being ex- 
tinguished—have we, Hester?’ 
he dark flush on the cheek usually pale was sufficient 
reply; but while Mrs. Allen protested, and sent warning 
messages from her eyes, which Mrs. Lawrence ignored, 
Mrs. | recovered self-control, and remarked, thought- 
fully: ‘‘My memory goes still farther back, to the talking 
doll which you, Helen, owned, when I had not even a joint- 
“ one. hese trifles look small in the distance, Mrs. 
Allen.” 

‘* Very,” responded the other, heartily; ‘‘and I beg to be 
excused—” 

*‘No! no!” cried several voices. And a curious glow in 
her whole system, the fire of an excitement never equalled 
— the school honors fell at her feet, transformed the re- 
cluse. 

** Has any lady among you seen the —— of a band of 
outlaws? What would he be like, should you say? Big, 
black, overpowering by a look?” 

** Of course!” ‘‘A son of Anak!” ‘‘I once saw an Italian 
brigand in chains,” were variously answered. 

** This was a small blue-eyed man, with a gentle voice and 
manner; very fond of children, too, and while his men rav- 
aged and burned houses and killed the parents, ‘if neces- 
sary,” he petted the little ones and kept them from harm. 
The Kansas raiders had done their worst work before I en- 
tered the State, but I saw that leader of a band as much 
dreaded as any known to history.” 

So Lucy Allen began, and the tale of her personal experi- 
ence of an assaulted town, the hiding and escape of her hus- 
band and a neighbor, concealed by women under carpets 
dragged from the burning homestead, was alive with elo- 
quent truth. 

Chairs were softly adjusted to permit each guest a sight 
of the face, kindled, shining, while the unconscious artist 

laced her picture on the canvas, and caused every eye to 
hold that as if in actual outline and color. 

Helen Lawrence was ecstatic at the success of her doubt- 
ful experiment—in presence, too, of Mrs. Lacey, who, as she 
justly declared, had never forgiven the author of her first 
and only signal defeat. 

Moreover, the hand of Mr. Lawrence parting a fold of the 
portiére behind Mrs. Allen betrayed to his wife the auditor 
she most desired discreetly concealed from the company. 
Afterward he many times alluded to ‘‘ Helen’s Kansas dis- 
covery ” as the most eloquent woman he ever listened to: 
“A tout ensemble not antiquated, but ‘ purely antique,’ with 
an air of one set apart from the trappings of unheroic 
souls.” 

The shrewd hostess, dreading some anticlimax when si- 
lence followed the narration, drew her guests in a body to 
the picture - gallery to criticise a new water - color, taking 
Lucy into the library, whither Mr. Lawrence escaped for a 
chat with her. ; 

‘* Helen is clever!” was Mrs. Lacey’s mental comment. 

“ Helen is kind!” thought Mary Vincent, appreciating the 
tact which served a double end, turning an awkward dilem- 
ma to the credit of guest and hostess. Others were profuse 
in thanks for the charming surprise of the luncheon; and 
Lucy Allen, whirling to the station au hour after, asked her- 
self if she were in a dream of the Hundred Nights. 

Five years after the memorable visit of Mrs, Edgar Allen 
to her old friend two ladies were journeying up the Nile, 
after that leisurely fashion which encourages confidences. 
An interval of silence ended by one asking, 

‘‘And why should Egypt remind me of Lucy Ferris, 
whose star rose and set so completely for us that summer 
day? Truly, Mary Vincent, I intended keeping track of her 
and those bright children, but—” 

“ But—” echoed the other, smiling. ‘‘ I honestly pity you, 
Helen dear, for that obstruction to lofty attainments, to 
faithful friendship even, unless one keeps nudging your 
elbow.” 

‘*T did visit her at her father’s house, bid her daughters to 
mine, and planned no end of kindly attentions, that expired 
with the first Christmas, Somehow—Hector was sent to 
Congress, and Washington devoured me up; you moved to 
New York.” 

“I paid half the expense of her elder girl's training in 
music at the Conservatory,” rejoined Mrs. Vincent, quietly. 

“You? How characteristic! [assured Lucy that 1 would 
send a New-Year’s letter to Kansas, until absolutely pre- 
vented by the increase of birthdays. Why did I forget? I 
admire that brave woman.” 

Pg loves you,” was the answer, which carried a sting 
with it. 

Lucy Allen remembers without bitterness, excuses, waits, 
hopes a little for the sign joes not appear in her sky. 

**One pardons much,” she Bays, ‘‘in such an old friend!” 
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C. A. 8.—1. By all meaus call after the reception. 2 It is not heces- 
sary to leave cards at an evening reception. 8. Choose your yloves to 
harmonize with the general effect of your costume. 4. Maryland oysters 
are caay, Beamaree. and make an excellent impromptu supper. fo do 

Newburg, and lobeter @ la Newburg. A cheese fondue is also 
ood, 5. Serve beer or coffee with a Welsh rurebit, and pass thin brown 
read-and-butter if you wish, although this is not necessary. 

A Sunsceimer.—!. Gloves not be worn under the circumstances. 
2. The bride-cake is nxed chiefly for ornament, and may be placed at the 

rincipal table; the bride may cut it, but the old custom is rarely fol- 
owed now. Oysters d la powlette or in pdtés, salads, delicate sand- 
wiches, cakes, ices, and coffee may be served as refreshment». 4. Fill a 
glass rose-bow! with roses for a centre piece, or have a low dish filled 
with tulips, or narcissus, or marguerites,or any other flower you choose. 
Set the bow! on an embroidered centre piece. 

8.—Begin your supper with bouillon in cups; follow this with cro- 
quettes of lobster or sulmon, Let the third course coneist of broiled or 
fried chicken or lamb-chops and potat a la Duchesse, with perhaps 
some good hot bread; have lettuce or celery salad next, and finish with 
some sweet Jike ices or Bavarian cream or jelly, or brandied peaches and 
cake, Serve coffee either in large cups with the third course or in small 
cups at the close of the meal. 

Sonsoniser.—Get a good make of guitar from a reliable dealer. The 
only way to be sure of the tove is to take the judgment of an expert. 
‘The top of the guitar should be of spruce, the hack of rosewood or ma- 
hogany, and the neck of ar. Mahogany is more durable than rose- 
wood. The American — are considered superior to the imported, and 
the best are made by Martiv. Next in merit are those made by Washb- 
barn. The stamp of Martin on a guitar is a guarantee of excellence, as 
the work is done by a family who have devoted themselves to the pro- 
duction of these instruments for over sixty years. 

Go.ven Ro».—Directions will shortly be given in an article on the 
subject. 

C. H. 8.—Manners and Social Usages, by Mrs. John Sherwood, is pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers. It can be ordered through any bookseller, 
or from the publisher direct. The price is $1 25. 

True Bior.—Your order for the Bazan, and the dime to pay for it, have 
been received. But you neglected to furnish name and address. 

G. 8.—Make a short basque with jacket fronts opening on a gathered 
vest of green taffeta, and trim the revers and collar with green velvet 
overlaid with écru insertion like your sample. 

Mus. K. M. R.—For your baby bey of thirteen months get the waists 
sold in the shops for holding drawers and skirts. Have gauze or thicker 
merino vests. His little dress of white nainsook, cambric, or finely 
striped gingham should be twenty-one or twenty-two inches long, with 
a yoke and fall sleeves. A white basket-cloth coat and cape, and gne of 
striped flannel, will be needed for the street. Aiso, soft-crowned hats or 
caps of the cloak material, or a turbau of white lawn. 

vou..te.—The Lansdowne is not too light if trimmed with lace and 
black ribbons. The rose wool is suitable for street or church. Remove 
the plush from the wool dress and trim as you suggest, but use blue, 
green, or golden-brown velvet in preference to red. 

Wrerern Acapvemy.—Do not alter the Russian blouse. Get white pin- 
dotted mull for a girl's graduating dress. Make with a high belted waist 
crossed with insertions, large sleeves, and full skirt with several inser- 
tions above the hem. She should wear white kid gloves. 11 is a matter 
of taste about shoes, but black slippers and black stockings are always 
pete Have her hair braided in a coil or loop, as is most becoming. 

‘or altering the chocolate dress, gather hints in New York Fashious of 
Bazan No. 8. 

G. G.—Make up the dark blue lawn over biue sateen, or else silk living, 
Find saggestions for lawn and gingham dresses in New York Fashious 
of Bazau No. 10. The black silk should be made with a coat basque 
having jacket fronts that open on a vest covered with white guipure lace 
falling full from a collar. Large siceves and a slightly draped skirt need 
no trimming. 

Morusce.—You cannot find a prettier model for your daughter's pink 
and white checked wool than the “ Canvas Gown trimmed with Velvet,” 
iliastrated on page 185 of Bazar No. 10. Instead of velvet use black 
moiré iu combination. If you like you can adda very short bolero of the 
moiré extending only three inches below the armboles and trimmed with 
écru Jace on the revers. 

K. T, P.—Biack snrah skirts will be slightly draped, many having the 
long English over-skirt caught up on each hip to show a flounce on the 
silk lower skirt. Have ashort godet basque trimmed with black lace and 
insertion as you suggest; the extra waist with cream insertions or lace 
will be stylish, but striped white and black waists will be more worn even 
than they were last year, Certainly the cream lace can used on other 
inaterials besides satin, and ia, iudeed, seen on serge and sacking dresses. 

. B.—A good model for your gray cloth with plum-colored velvet is 
given in Fig. 5 on page 204 of Bazan No. 11. 

ns. C. or VaLixso,—Your samy le is dingonal wool with ombré stripes. 
An excellent model for it is the ** Diagonal Gown with Tabs and Buttons,” 
shown on page 44 of Bazan No.8. As green is the dominating color, 
make the full vest of shot green and rose taffeta. Use green soutache 
for the mock button-boles aud dark smoked pearl buttons. 

E. J. B.—for your boy of two years and a half get piqué, Galatea twill, 
and checked wool kilts reaching just below the knee to wear with white 
sailor blouses of nainsook, trimmed with embroidery on the sailor collar 
and down the front. 

Sussoxniuxce.—Dull repped silk and gros grain ribbons trim mourning 
dresses when crape is not used. Have sleeves, vest, and froat breadth 
of the silk. Wear pure white, not cream-tinted, when in mourning. 

Tarrera.—Get a gray crépon dress for occasions all the year round, 
Trim with lace and green or pink velvet. See suggestions in New York 
Fashions of recent numbers of the Bazan. 

Lesuts.—Get plain blue surah for a bolero and sham lower skirt to wear 
with a full belted waist and long English over-skirt of your dotted shot 
surah. Trim with narrow biack velvet ribbon overlaid with écra vine 
lace. Hints in the New York Fashions of late numbers of the Bazan 
will be of service to you. A chie model for a silk waist is given in Fig. 1 
on page 82 of Bazar No, 2. 

Oy Sunsunisen.—A gray serge dress for a woman of seventy ycars 
should be made with a basque low on hips, the fronts double-breasted, 
and a silk or lace plastron and collar. Large sleeves and a gored skirt. 
Certainly the jacket and silk waist are suitable for an elderly woman, as 
shown on page 78 of Bazan No.4 The jacket you enggest should be 
longer, but is otherwise appropriate. 

Sussounisen oF ‘Tweety Years.—Match your grain for the entire 
skirt, or else for fm}! sleeves and a gored ekirt of six breadths, and have 
an accordion-pleated round waist of black silk muslin over black or a 
color, as you prefer, Full round waists are not too youth{ul for you. Lf 

ou have the dress all silk have a round waist with revers and a pointed 

masque, a plastron of white guipure, and large mutton-leg sleeves, Then 

line the draped revers ond pointed basque with white or mauve silk. 
Crépon is a stylish thin wool that can be worn al] summer. You should 
have one of navy blue trimmed with white embroidery and binck satin 
ribbons. Black muli dresses have slightly gored skirts made over black 
tuffeta, or percaline. Read about the pretty short capes in New York 
Fashions of the preseut namber, and see those from Paris illustrated on 
page 285. Your fear of dressing too youthfully is un» y: 

"Buca —Announcement cards should be sent to the entire family in 
the care you mention; in fact, they should be sent to one’s entire jist. 
The calling-card for Mrs. is rather large and obiong; for men it is ex- 
tremely small and of very thin card-board, The address should be en- 
graved on the card. Manners and Social Usages will still give you the 
most correct information. 

Ruru.—It is desirable that an invitation to a man should come from 
your mother, You may send your own card alone to another girl. 

Covomtat.—Have your wood-work in ivory, vot blue-white, and the 
walls rather a deep yellow; if your portiéres are a very dark blue, the 
will look well with this combination. It would be very pretty to stencil 
oe yellow walls in white, and have your curtains of yellow velours with 

ands or applied figures of white. 

Constant Sunsontuxe.—The duties of a patroness vary according to 
the fanction; at a dance she will compe wef be expected to assist in re- 
ceiving the guests, arranging that girls shall meet suitable dancing part- 
ners, and generally chaperon the affair. If she has a husband he will 
naturally escort her to and from the dance, otherwise the committee of 
arrangements should provide a suitable escort. 

New Svusscriper.—Yes; Mr. and Mrs. have tecards. You should 
leave one of your own aud ove of your husband's for each of the women 
of the family, and in addition one of your husband's for each of the men. 

. J.—A young woman should be very careful to what men she gives 
her photograph. Except in the larger cities of this country, men rarely 
ask permission to call; they waif until they are invited, 

Prepetan.—The usher offers a lady his right arm. Ushers should always 
wear gloves at a wedding; they may be tan, gray, or brown for a morning 
wedding, but white for evening. There is no objection to cut-away 
coats, provided all the ushers wear them. The groom may wear a frock. 
The usher’s boutouniére is very large, of white pinks, with a knot of 
green in the centre. 

Ex-Mrmovs.—Certainly a retired M.D. may use his professional title 
after be has retired from active practice; the degree once conferred be- 
longs to him, thoi if he adopt another profession or go into trade he 
may find it desirable to drop its use. 

novipenor. — Everybody's Book of Correct Conduct is an excellent little 

manual on etiquette and social usages. It is publisbed by Harper & Bro- 
thers. The poles is 75 cents. 
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Fig. 1.—Gown with SLEEVELESS Jacker.—[See Fig. 6.] 


HOUSE AND STREET COSTUMES. 

\ SLEEVELESS jacket is the medinm by which the 
i costume Fig. 1 is metamorphosed from the house gown 
Fig. 6. The material of the gown is a wool with raised dots 
of red on a grayish ground, which is relieved by dark cerise 
velvet. The skirt is plain, the waist is round and belted, 
and is draped on either side of a velvet vest; the sleeves 
have velvet forearms below dotted puffs, and the collar with 
rolled edge is of velvet, with a lace cravat bow held in a 
steel buckle The jacket has stole revers meeting at the 
throat, and is edged with an inch fold of velvet 

The peplum basque with longer pointed fronts is the dis- 
tinctive feature of the gown Fig. 2, which is of blue and 
green shot sacking. The basque is plainly fitted in the 
waist; under the belt at the back a half-circular basque is 
inserted to form waved folds. A full revers collarette turns 


Pig. 4.—Dress wirn Drarep Skier. 
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from a vest of the material, 
and this collarette is edged with 
a fold of golden-brown velvet 
which is continued around the 
lower edge of the basque; similar 
folds form the collar and belt. 
An Incroyable eravat of white 
Liberty silk is tied in a large bow. 

A gown of “natural” crépon, 
Fig. 3, is made with a long 
over-skirt over a plain under- 
skirt. The belted waist has a 
plain back and cross - draped 
fronts, which are given a fichu 
effect by a jabot on either side of 
the over-skirt, that is so placed 
as to appear to be a continuation 
of the waist. The belt and: the 
stock-collar are of Magenta vel- 
vet, the collar having a cravat bow 
held in a steel buckle. 

The silver-gray wool dress, 
Fig. 4, has a skirt that is slashed 
and draped, displaying an under- 
skirt of petunia bengaline. .The 
waist is cut round, and lengthen- 
ed by an added. waved basque. 
Edged with an embroidered fold 
of the silk, the waist opens on a 
full draped vest of white silk, 
spreading into a butterfly bow at 
the throat below a stock-collar of 
the same. Deep epaulettes of 
white lace droop over the gigot 
sleeves 

On the light tobacco- brown cré- 
pon dress, Fig. 5, the scarf dra- 
pery is of green and brown shot 
silk crossed with black and white 
checkered bars, and the vest, stock- 
collar, and revers are of green 
velvet. The plain back of the 
waist is of crépon; the entire front 
beyond the scarf drapery is faced 
with velvet. The scarfs cross at 
the front, and are carried around 
to meet at the back in a wide 
sash bow that hangs with fringed 
ends almost to the bottom of the 
skirt. The revers are overlaid 
with écru lace. The velvet stock 
is completed by a fringed cravat 
bow of the silk, with a jet buckle. 


ALL-FOOLS DAY. 


6 i human family, always 

most imitative, clings to the 
same old customs year after year, 
modifying and modernizing them, 
perhaps, to suit the changing 
times, but still regarding them 
with the same old feeling, and de- 
lighting to make the most of their 
significance. 


Among the significant days re- Fig. 2.—Saor Sacxine Gown. 


curring each year with perennial 
freshness comes All-fools day, 
April ist, following close on the heels of St. Valentine’s 
day, but creative of a very different sentiment. Fun only 
and nothing deeper is the import of April-fools day, and 
it must be a crusty churl who will not take in good part all 


Fig. 5.—Daess witn Scarr Drapery. 
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Fig. 3.—Crkron Gown. 


practical jokes made at his expense on this day. Just 
when or why the initial day of April first took on a jocose 
significance the antiquarians have not been able satisfac- 
torily to determine, for no reference can be found to it in 
the earlier English literature. In Swift's journal to Stella, 
March 31st, 1713, he notes that ‘“‘he, Dr. Arbuthnot, and 
Lady Masham have been amusing themselves by contriving 
‘a lie for to-morrow.’” And all through the eighteenth 
century references are made to the day and its practice 
Addison mentions it repeatedly in the Spectator, and Southey 
tells of a like custom prevailing in Portugal on the Sunday 
and Monday preceding Lent. 

Oriental scholars claim that the usage is derived from the 
Huli festival among the Hindoos in India, where a similat 
and immemorial custom prevails. 

According to the chroni- 

clers, to France belongs the 
honor of inaugurating All 
fools day in Europe, Eng 
land, Germany,and the other 
countries borrowing the idea, 
and America in turn adopt 
ing it with her European 
contingency. Each national 
ity has its own mode of 
yhrasing the fashion, in 
Prenes the dupe being called 
*‘un poisson d'avril” (a silly 
fish easily caught), in Eng 
land an ** April-fool,” while 
the Scotch innocent is hailed 
as a “‘ gowk,” and the ‘‘send- 
ing him on a sleeveless er- 
rand,” as Addison terms it, is 
dubbed *“‘ hunting a gowk.’ 

A favorite hoax in- Eng 
land is to start some one off 
on an ultra-nonsensical quest 
—for a yard of elastic on the 
bias, or the “History of 
Adam’s Grandmother”; sci- 
entifically this latter errand 
might not prove so absurd as 
it appears. Young America 
delights in telling some small 
urchin that his “mother 
wants” him, only to raise a Fig. 6.—Gown Fie. 1 wirn- 
laugh at his expense; in OUT SLEEVELESS JacKer. 
adroitly pinning to an austere 
grandfather or maiden aunt 
a scrap of paper bearing the legend * April-fool,” or some 
other equally facetious pleasantry. While in Scotland, 
where wits are at times in need of a bit of cudgelling, the 
joke is carried to extremes; some deluded rustic is de- 
spatched on a bootless errand to a distant neighbor, who, 
being let into the secret, sends the ‘‘ gowk” on to a more re- 
mote friend, when he may himself discover the snare, or the 
laugh turned upon him opens his eyes. 

Sometimes, however, the jocular practice has been the 
meaus of serving a good turn in the hour of necd; there is a 
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BLACK VELVET CAPE. 


tradition that a certain Duke of 
Lorraine and his wife, wrong 
fully imprisoned at Nantes, es- 
caped on the ist of April dis- 
guised as peasants, and although 
a lynx-eyed woman gave the 
alarm, the guards only gave 
her the laugh and cried ‘‘ April- 
fool,” much to their subsequent 
sorrow, 

The most favorable time of 
day for indulging in any of the 
jests allowable by reason of the 
old-time usage is during the 
morning hours, notably before or 
at breakfast, when the guileless 
subject is still ruminating on his 
dreams,or has not had the fashion 
of the day recalled to his mind. 
The old custom is doubtless re 
garded as trifling, or even un 
warranted, by many sober-mind 
ed persons, but in this work-a 
day world ought any one reason 
ably to object to having one day 
in the year set apart for harmless 
pranks or innocent fun? 


PARIS WRAPS FROM 
THE MAGASINS DU 
LOUVRE, 

WBEs the cape first made its 


appearance some years ago 
it was received with mingled feel- 
ings of doubt and relief—relief 
at a break in the serried ranks of 
the all-prevailing jacket, doubt 
at the suspicion of négligé and 
dowdiness, which made the wear- 
ers of trim tailor garments eye it 
askance, 


















CLOTH CAPE WITH MOIRE AND VELVET COLLARETTES. 





MOIRE CAPE WITH FEATHER ‘TRIMMING. 
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TAILOR JACKET. 


But the growing exigencies of gigot sleeves made it a 
partial necessity at least, and for their sake, well or ill, it 
had to be adopted. Then various little additions and im 
provements began to be imposed. Upper tiers were added, 
and simultaneously the length was curtailed at the lower 
end, until, becoming more pimpant and more coquettish 
from season to season, the smart little affair of the present 
hour has been evolved. 

Some of the newest French designs are here illustrated, 
drawn by M. Sandoz from models in the Magasins du Louvre 
at Paris. 

A small round cape is of very fine black silk velvet lined 
with silk. A collarette of moiré antique makes it elaborate, 
and is trimmed with point d’esprit net in very fine pleating. 
This model is also made in colors—gray-blue, golden-brown, 
and emerald-green velvet. 

The short tailor jacket of light tan cloth shown is one 
of the popular models of the season. The back has full 
basques in undulating godet folds. The long revers turn 
back gracefully, showing within a long lace bib or bow, or 
other fancy front. The collar is faced with brown velvet. 
All the seams are strapped and stitched. 
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JET-EMBROIDERED SILK 





JETTED SILK CAPE WITH LACE. 















































JACKE! 


A pretty round cape of black 
bengaline lined with light surah 
silk is trimmed with embroidery 
of jet and silk done on the gar- 
ment, It has a ruche of lace 
around the veck, and a ruffle of 
the same around the shoulders 
and the lower edge. 

The jaunty litle triple cape 
shown below is a combination of 
moiré and armure silk. It is 
very full and flaring, each divi- 
sion is edged with a narrow os- 
trich band, aad a thick ruche of 
point d’esprit net frames the 
neck, 

A novelty that is put forward 
as the mild-season substitute for 
the black velvet jackets that 
were admired last winter is a 
jacket of handsome black silk, 
with elaborate jet embroidery 
done on the garment. It is cut 
in tailor style, with a notched 
revers collar opening on a bib 
and stock of light mousseline de 
soie or lace. 

A very elegant cape of tan- 
colored cloth is pleated to a 
yoke, The collar and shoulder- 
frills are of velvet and moiré 
francais, The yoke is covered 
with heavy écru embroidery, the 
lower edge in points that fall on 
the frills. The lining is of shot 
surah of light color, 

For the summer is an accor 
dion- pleated cape of black 
Greek net, with five rows of rib- 
bon around it. The lace yoke is 
trimmed with jet. A ruche is 
around the neck, and the shoul 
ders have a double ruffle of lace. 


ACCORDION-PLEATED NET CAPE 








AN APRIL TWILIGHT. 


Now in the silent dusk—the sweet dream- 
rt hour- 
There is a sense of gladness in my heart, 
In which the perfume of the budding 
flower 
And the bird's vesper-song each bear their 
part 


Dreams come to me—nor fade they with 
the light 
That flickers low within the western 
sky 
E’en in the closing gloom my thoughts are 
bright, 
As fair as days we think will never die. 


I have forgotten that dreams fade and pass, 
And soon are numbered with the by-gone 


days; 
This soft spring twilight wondrous power 
has, 
And o’er my thought a spell sweet April 
ays 


For this the one time of the fleeting year 
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Awarded 
| Highest Honors—World’s Fair. 








When Nature all her glory to us brings; | 


Holding for past or future days no fear, 
We are contented while the sweet bird 
sinys 
FLavet Scorr Mixes. 


SOUFFLES. 

Soufflé of Lobster.—Pound 8 oz. of the firm 
red and white flesh of a boiled hen lobster 
in a mortar; moisten with the whipped yolks 
of 8 eggs, a scant half-pint of cream flavored 
with essence of anchovies, cayenne, and a 
table-spoonful of sherry, and mix with a light 
hand with the whipped whites of 8 eggs. 
Partially fill a buttered mould with the bat- 
ter, tie over a buttered round of muslin, and 
steam for a half-hour. Slip the sougilé on to 
a heated dish, pour over and around the hot 
coral sauce, and serve without a moment's 
delay. 

Coral Sauce.—Thicken a half-pint of strong 
white stock with an ounce of flour rubbed 
with an ounce of butter, and add a gill of 
thick cream, and the coral of the lobster 
pounded with an ounce of butter. Simmer 
the sauce, add a table-epoonful of sherry and 
» squeeze of lemon juice, and strain through 
a tiny sleve 

Soufflé of Chicken.—Substitute the tender 


white flesh of boiled chicken for that of the | 


lobster, flavor the cream with essence of 
mushrooms, and serve with mushroom sauce 

Mushroom Sauce 
strong white stock with an ounce of flour 
browned with an ounce of butter, and add a 
gill of cream,a table spoonful of essence of 
mushrooms, and a wine glass of sherry. 

Soufflé of Sole.—Substitute the flesh of 
boiled sole or other white fish pounded with 
the coral of a lobster, flavor the cream with 
anchovy, lemon juice, and a table-spoonful 
of French white wine, and serve with lobster 
sauce 

Lobster Sauce,—Pound the shell of a boiled 
lobster in a mortar with a half-pint of melt 
ed butter, gather the paste into a ball, drop 
into a tiny skillet of water, and boil until the 
butter acquires a deep red color. Skim the 
butter, thicken with an ounce of flour rubbed 
with 2 table-spoonfuls of the butter, and 
add a gill of thick cream, a table-spoonful 
of essence of anchovies, and a wineglass of 
white wine 


GooDp TIMES 
Goon times come to those who expect them and 
work for them Do not go to fretting and faming 
about the times. If teaching, or any other line of 
work that you are engaged in is not profitable or 
eatixfactory, then write to b&b. F. Johnson & Cuo., of 
Richmond, Va., aud they can give you suggestions for 
improving the times This announcement is of 
special interest and value.—{ Adv. } 
MRS. WINSLOW'S SUOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success, It goothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhes, Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[ Ade.) 





A VALUABLE ADDITION 


to the culinary list is Borden's Peerless Brand Evapo- 
rated Cream, an absolutely pure, unsweetened con- 
densed milk so carefully prepared that it keeps in- 
definitely, and is always available for every recipe 
calling for milk or cream.—{ 4d.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other “Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & CO0.’S 


reakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 

pure and pn 

It has more than three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 

Sugar is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 


Sold by Grocers eve everywhere. 


W. BAKER & 00., Dorchester, Mass. 









-Thicken a half-piat of | 


BAKING 





MOST PERFECT MADE. 
A pure Grape Cream of Tartar Powder. Free 
from Ammonia, Alum or any other adulterant. 
40 YEARS THE STANDARD. 











Liebig COMPANY S= 


An invaluable product 
made from the finest 


beef the world produces. 


—Kxtract of Beef 


Harper & Brothers’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


The Expert Waitress. 
A Manual for Pantry, Kitchen, and Dining- 
Room. By ANNE FRANCIS SPRINGSTEED. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 oo. 


The Wee Ones of Japan. 
By Mage Sr. JoHN BRaMHALL. Illustrations 
by C. D. WELDON. 16mo, Cloth, Ornament- 
al, $1 00. 


The Jewish Question 
And the Mission of the Jews. 
Cloth, $1 75. 


George William Curtis. 

Orations and Addresses by GEORGE A 
Curtis. Edited by CHARLEs ELtot Nor. | 
ron. Vol. L, Orations and Addresses on the 
Principles and Character of American Insti- | 
tutions and the Duties of American Citizens, 
1856-1891. Vol. I1., Addresses and Reports 
on the Reform of the Civil Service of the 
United States. Vol. III., Historical and Me 
morial Addresses; with Photogravure Portrait. 
8vo,Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $3 50 
each. 


Life’s Little Ironies. 
A Set of Tales; with some Colloquial Sketches 
entitled A Few Crusted Characters. By 
Tuomas Harpy, Author of *‘ Tess of the 
D'Urbervilles,” ‘‘A Group of Noble Dames,” 
etc. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


For Honor and Life. 
A Novel. By WILtiaAM WEsTALL, Author 
of ‘‘ Birch Dene,” ‘*‘ A Phantom City,” etc. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


Horace Chase. 
A Novel. By CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOL- 
son, Author of *‘ Anne,” ‘‘ Jupiter Lights,” 
etc. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


Studies of the Stage. 
By BranperR MATTHEWS, Author of ‘‘Ameri- 
canisms and Briticisms,” etc. With Portrait. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. (In ‘* Har- 
per’s American Essayists."’) 


Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes. 
Stories. By A. Conan Doyve, Author of 
* The Refugees,” ‘‘ Micah Clarke,” etc. II- 
lustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 
(Uniform in style and price with ‘* Advent- 
ures of Sherlock Holmes,” of which it is a 
continuation. ) 


A Child’s History of Spain. 
By Joun Bonner, Author of *‘A Child’s His- 
tory of Rome,” etc. Illustrated. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $2 00. 


Parisian Points of View. 
By Lupovic Hatftvy. The Translation by 
Eprra V. B. MATTHEWS. An Introduction 
by Branper MAtTHEws. With Portrait. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00, (In the 
**Odd Number Series. Li 


_ Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent by the publishers, prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, Ca or Mexico, on vecript of price. 

| Harper's CaTacocun will be sent to any address on re- 
| ceipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 








Post 8vo, 














From the 
Moment 
of Birth use 


SOAP 


purest, sweetest and 
most refreshing of 


nursery soaps, but it 


It is not only the €; AK 
yj! 


” Fou. XXVIL., NO. the 





VAG 


———,_ “a — 


contains delicate emollient properties, which purify and 


beautify the skin, and prevent skin blemishes occasioned 


by imperfect cleansing at birth and use of impure soap. 


Mothers To know that a single application of the Curicura Removes will afford instant 
relief, permit rest and sleep, and point to a speedy and economical cure of tortur 
ing, disfiguring humors, and not to use them without a moment's delay is to fail in your duty. Cures 





made in childhocd are permanent. 
amp Coe. Can 
Cuzm. Corr 
ee we are byw Pepe» 


ony Maan SOND SB Resotverr, $x. Porrax 


Filial Qa th dev eine, 





1784, 1894. In Rory 
Variety. 


For HAND 


MACHINE 
WORK, 


 Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 
OR OTHER FANCY WORK, 


Sold by all Resp ble Dealers throughout 
the Country. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS CO., 


New York, Boston, 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 


| Featherbone Corsets 
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Thrceat Cleese onl Vetangied. 
in Fileselle or Sitk, send 22¢c. for a wine lent 
our HOLDERS. we 
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anteed ; advicefree. PROF. X. DYX, York 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


| 
| 








Marion 
Harland, 


the housekeeping authority, SAYS: ; 
SILVER 


usc 8GicoN 


: 
Pimparts a brilliancy without abrasion, 
heretofore unknown.” 
Trial quantity free: box 
lic. in stamps. Sold 
e.serne s SILICON CO., 

72 john St.. Mew York. 
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CARMEL SOAP is made only from sweet Olive 
Oil by « Mission Society in Palestine Being abso- 
lutely pure and possessing the emollient properties 


| Of Olive Oil, it is unsurpassed for the Toilet and Bath, 


and superior to all other sonps for the Teeth and Hair. 
It is the only B mseay | safe soap for the NURSERY 

and Invalida. our druggist or grocer does not keep 

it, send 15 cents for sam fe cake to the importer, 

A. KLIPSTEIN & COMPANY, 122 Pearl 8t., N. ¥ 


Tue DIANA CORSETS have extra long 
waist, fall bust and hi and are moulded to 
fit every curve of the female form Price reduced 
to TSe., postpnid. MRS. L. SHRIER, Jr. P. O. Box 
441, Norfolk, Va. Liberal terms to Lady Agents. 


YOUR SHOPPING seven. 

wiring Dry or Dress Goods, etc., address 

a Purchasing Ag’t, 123 Fifth ~" 
ing commissions execu 


DEAF No!ses, cured 


help more cases tnan a!) ae Pw ans 
combined. Help ears as doe Soid 











| EF, Hiscox only ,858 Br’dway,N.¥. tor 





Wit ss u2t Dr. THOMPSON'S EYE WATER 
* &: & * -& 


* FAmous.* 


The Franklin Square Library series of cheap 
but first-class istory, blegres hy and gen- 
blithed by fy <4 4 Brothers, 
—_ York, is famous. In the nklin Square 
g Collection the publishers have applied this 
aoa to music, giving for fifty cents in each number 
what would otherwise cost many dollars. The 
music is of the choicest, and the selections have 
been made 


Price, 50 cents; Cloth, $1.00. Address the Pub- 
lishers as above for full contents of the Several 
Numbers thus far issued, with Specimen 
Songs for School and Home, sent without 








Dr. Price’s Cream Powder 
Received highest honors—W orld’s Fair. 
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BEST &CO ‘A. A.Vantine & Co. 





Two and three year sizes, made of fine ging- 

hams, in pleasing combinations of color. 

Jacket with sailor collar and turned back cuffs 

ames with embroidery. Price from $2.65 to 
0, 


Mothers in search of something 
jaunty and pretty for their little boys 


—something distinctly boyish in its 
style, will find these suits just what 
they want. And they'll find just what 


they want here, also, for their older 
boys and girls—as oung people’s 
outfitting is our special business. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent on application. 


60-62 West 23d St, N. Y, 


~AMOLIN 


ee 


Dress Shield 


Amolin, with which these shields are medicated, is 
an entirely new antiseptic and deodorant. 
| Ss Perfectly Odorless, Non-Irritant, 
Absolutely Harmless 
The only efficient deodorant yet discovered possessing 
these invaluable features 


Amolin Shields are made of pure rubber lined 





with a highly absorbent fabric which absorbs all perspi- 
ration, preventing staining of the dress; and the lining 
being medicated with Amolin, all odor of perspiration is 
destroyed 

SIZES: 
No. 2, No. 3, No. 4, Ne. 5, No. 6, 
Small. Mediam. Ex. Medium. Large. Ex. Large. 


At all retailers, or will send you a sample pair of Nos. 2, 
3, or 4 by mail, prepaid, on receipt of 35c.; Nos. 5 or 6, soc 


J.H. WALBRIDGE & CO. 


339 39 Broadway, New New York 


“So much Sena 
style and beau- 
ty for so little (.. 
money !’’ ~ 





No 
other 
Sum- 

mer 

Fabrics 
wash 


“TOILE ft NORD ” 
PARKHILL ZEPHYRS 


27 inches. 


CLITHEROE ZEPHYRS 


32 inches. The standard wash 
goods of the country. 


PARKHILL MFG. CO., Fitchburg, Mass. 
Samples forwarded free upon request. 








in order to introduce 
| | HE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE 


To readers of the Bazar we 
will send a back number 
sample copy of Tue Cosmo- 
POLITAN containing 128 


over 100 fine illustrations, 
upon receipt of 7 cents im 
stamps. Address, 


The Cosmopolitan Magazine, | 


Stxrn Ave. anv lite Sr., 
NEW YORK. 


Or THOMPSON'S EVE WATER 








i ase 





pages reading-matter, with | 
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877, 879 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Previous to occupying Our New Build- 
ing, 18, 20, 22 East 18th Street, we will 
dispose of the entire stock in the old 
store, at a 


Reduction of 25/7, 


from present low prices. 


Fine Turkish Slippers 
Elaborately Embroidered 
Red, Brown, Black, Yellow. 


Colors : 





Sizes, 
1 to 7. 


No 
Halves. 
A very dainty Ladies’ Slipper 
giving perfect satisfaction. 
less 25 4, 45. 
Add 6c. per pair for postage. 


6oc. per pair; 


| Mail Orders promptly filled. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Le Boutilier Bros. 


14th Street, New York. 


(ESTABLISHED 1840.) 


DRY GOODS 
by Mail 


It pays to buy Dry Goods in New York. Lowest 
prices, latest styles, and largest stock to select from. 
New York prices are 20 to 40 per cent. lower than 
those of any other city in the United States. 

Write to us for samples, catc logues, or information 
Your letter will be anewered, not thrown into the 
waste-paper basket. 

We employ a large force of experienced clerks, 
whose sole duty it is to attend with care and prompt- 
ness to Mai! Orders. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE (Now in Press) 
will be mailed free on application 
Cut this ont and put it in your scrap-book. Al) 
mail-matter should bear our streét address, 


le Boutiltier Bros., 144th Street, New York. 
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Silk-and-Wool 


AND 


All-Wool Dress Fabrics 


English and Scotch Suitings, Diagonals, Ar- 
mures, Serges, Fancy Weaves, Mixtures, Home- 
spuns, Hopsackings, Silk -and-Wool Crepons, 
Stripe and Check Suitings, Printed Challies, 
White, Cream, and Colored Crepons, Tissues, end 
Light Fabrics for Evening and House Wear. 


ZEPHYR BATISTE ROBES 
A Special Novelty. 





epee: | i & O 3 O A 


NEW YORK CITY. 





Parisian Lingerie | 


recently received, and of which 


Hilton, Hughes & Co. 


| 


IF YOU WANT 
THE BEST LINENS 


Towels, Towellings, Diapers, Pillow Linen, Em- 
broidery Linens, Art Linens in Fancy Weaves, 
Hemstitehed Squares, Etc., Ete., 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 





B. Altman & Co. 


(8th Street, (9th Street 
and 6th Avenue 
New York 





are desirous of directing atten- | Ohilearl} 


tion to-the exquisite collection of | 


‘JINENS 


| and see - the trade-mark, “ Of) Wieach” 
| ON THE GOODS. 
Purity pl Durability are their Qualities. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write to us, and we 
will tell you who can. 


GEO. RIGGS & CO., 99 Franklin St, N. Y. 


Novelties, Ete, 


they are showing a most care- 
fully selected and unusually 
large variety this season. 

The scrupulous exactness in | 


finish, with a certain daintiness | Styles of Dress Goods 
combined with durability, are ad- Now Fashionable. 


vantages which especially com. | 


mend themselves in this class | Our. ctecks ase now. ve-Aiied 


| with entirely new lines of Dress 

of goods. cl Goods, in those styles only that 

are to be fashionable during the 
Spring and Summer. 

Positive Novelties in Openmesh 
Fabrics, enormous assortment in 
French Dress Goods of the Grena- 
dine order. 

New creations in Barege, Alger- 
ine, Etamine, and other luxurious 
fabrics. 

Black Grenadines with colored 
satin back. 

Straight-grained French 
Crepon. 

For street—Covert Suitings, 
Light weight Meltons. 

Fatigue Cheviots and Iron twill- 
ed Serges, made to stand hard 

wear. 








Successors to 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


Dress Goods. 


Crepon Travers,- - - - $4.75 to $3.50 


French, English, and Scotch ) 
Mixed Cheviots, here seal 


52-in. Princess Cloth, - $4.00; worth $2.00 | 
(Very cheap.) 


Popular Dress Goods 


Superb Line, All-wool 


Spring Cheviots 





James McCreery & Co, 


Broadway and Iith St., 
New York, 


88-in., - - - - 88 ets.; worth 50 cts. 
45 cts.; “ 65 cts. 
40-in., - : - We.; * 18 ets. rr 
ond ipiivaraibial The Judie” Corset 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Streets. 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER, 


EPPS S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


Pr wee Pos- 
s7 Sesses more points of ex- 
P cellence than any other 
corset manufactured. 
Fit, shape, finish, and 
durability unequalled. 








Spring importations em- 
brace newest fabrics, 
The only corset that re- 
duces size of hips and 
lengthens waist. Sole 
owners and importers, 


GOILING WATER OR MILK. 























;_ Sp Crawford & Simpson 


6th Avenue, 19th to 20th St., New York. 
} Apr, and business of all kinds 
| SHOPPING in New York by a lady of 
taste, &c., without charge. Circular 
188 A. BOND, 68 Lexington Av Ave., N.Y. 


muslin pon gg 
one dress by mail, 25 cents. 


" Warser Bros. makers, N. ¥. & Chicago. 


Saal ———y 

















NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 














ate: a oe 





‘VEL 


9, Rue de ta Paix, Paris.— Caution. None Genuine but those bearing the word “FRANCE” ar 1 the signature CH. FAY 


LOU 


POUDRE DE RIZ.— CEL. FAW, Inventor 








Our Periodicals are : 


Harper's Magazine, . $4 pert year, in advance. 


4 a i] Ee Harper's Weekly, . . 


4 
Harper's Bazar, - = 
HYGIENIC, ADMERENT & INVISIBLE. 


| Harper's Young People 


We are not responsible for subscriptions un- 





less sent direct to us. 





[PRIESTLEY’S 


“ 


| SILK WARP 


” The mest Remittances should be made payable to our 


yoy LY ww order either in form of Draft on New York, 

Cuts eaty. P. O. Money Order, Express Money Order. 

For sale b in defen) b : : 

Leading Dry-Goods Merchants or, in default of these, by Registered Mail. 
in all cities. 


S| Harper & BROTHERS. 
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A WISE WOMAN 


uv Wy Dip you PLAce FosTer ap BELL OPPOSITE EACH OTHER AT 
DINNER DON'T VO KNOW, THEY ARE BITTER ENEMIEST 
“ lvott raat suaT if I DID If ON PURPOSE. THEY SPENT 80 MUCH TIME 
IN GLARING AT EACH OTHER THAT THEY COULDN'T EAT MUCH.” 
A BOY’S COMPLAINT NEVER HEARD OF IT 
I ardes k If n achool, Treaourn. “* Do you wish your son to study political 
B ) a) at ‘ economy 7” 
Is } t b ator New Youn Crruzen (vaguely). “ Political economy? 
" 6 1y active tonguc What is that ?’ x 
It ‘ . ry strange that this, “"Tain’t me, I guess,” said little Jack, as he gazed at 
! part of that kes to work, his photograph 
I pa there is **Why-not ? asked his grandmother 
eof « compel to shirk ! “It's standin’ still too long to be me,” said Jack 





AMONG THE AMATEURS. 





=| Sw Hamlet. * DIDN'T YOU LIKE MY. ASSUMPTION OF TERROR IN THE GHOST SCENE?” 
‘ Critic, “IT WAS FINE, HALF THE AUDIENCE THOUGHT YOU HAD THE REAL STAGE 
reieur,.” 


SOME OF THE JOYS OF LIFE 
I love to watch a enbterfuge while faging 1 love to solve great problems like, was 


on-ite way. Hamlet mad or sane? 

1 love to Jlook at dadoes and their doings a)! Are germs derived from Germany ? are seal- 
the day rings on the wane? 

It suits my soul to sit and see a hypo- And if the Dinotherium etil!l dined as once 
chondriac he did, 

Induiging in his bypos as he chonders on Would Barnum’s tents be large enough to 
his back. keep the mammoth hid? 

I do not care for theatres, yet state it fora Indeed, all things considered, in reflection 
fact, lies real life. 

It gives me joy to go and see a first-class It lightens every sorrow; ‘tis the antidote 
catar-act ; to strife; 

And drinking, ’twixt us two,I deem a very And when there's nothing else to do but sik 
sinful sin, and cogitate, 

Although I love to climb on high and drink I hie me to my roomy room and there I 
a landscape in. ruminate, 

I like to ponder when I've time on ques- But if you'd go and do likewise, beware of 
tions deep and great, one mistake . 

Like, “‘is the past before ts or behind ue as Most folk who think they're thinking 
they state?” thoughts are very apt to make: 


For if it ia behind us, and we see it, as I've Don’t ever reach conciusions; “tis a fatal 








raid, e thing to do; 
We must Indeed have optics on the hind And no man’s ever yet gone wrong who to 
side of the head. that motto’s trae, 
REPARTEE. ee poe 
T _ ' , 
Boy. “ Evenine Parties; MERE Y'ARE, ANY PAPIE YE WANT. THE DIFFERENCE. A CLEVER PLAN. 
Man with chrysanthemum. ‘Get ovt!” “Marriage,” remarked the professor, “ was “JI don’t see why your $3 ladies’ shoes sell 
Man in the middle. “* Any ewe UN ‘em TO-NIGHT?” a rite practised by the ancients—” so much faster than mine. They aren't half 
Boy. “Any news? Wet, natuce.. Dope Lost.” “Ati bachelorhood,” interrupted a maid- so good.” 
Man in middle, **‘ Wurne?” en of “forty, “is a wrong ‘practised by the “That's trae, but I marked mine down two 
Boy. “'"Hinp a Canpacr moderns.” sizes.” 
SHE. KNEW A GOOD GUESS. 
py or tue Hover Well, if your references are “Are you good at guessing riddiest, Mr. Barlow 7 
satisfactory, I ngage yor she asked, sweetly 
ArrrioAnr ror Coox’s Posrronw. “ Are yez goin’ to “ Why--eh—yes—sometimes,” faltered the young 
<« them uy man, somewhat embarrassed 
Lavy or tux Howes. “ Certainly.” * Well, now,” she said,“ what am I thinking about?” 
Arrtioanr. “ Then there'll be no need of me comin’ She looked #0 pretty that the poor youth's heart 
bac re agair gave a sudden leap. 


“You are thinking 
about m—, about no- 
thing,” he answered. 

* Were you going to 
say I wae thinking of 
you firet ?" she queried, 
* avd then concluded I 
was thinking of no- 
thing 7” 

 ¥.-yes,”’ he said. 

“Oh, Mr. Barlow,” 
she cried, “1 renily 
didn't know you were 
a clever as to be able 
to guess both answers,” 
and” Barlow fairly. tit- 
tered With delight. 

EE AOE 


“Did you go to the 
food show last week ?” 

“No; that is, not to 
the regular one. We 
Had a private view of a 
brotled squab on toast 
at my home Wednes- 
day. It was very en- 
joyable.” / . 


——.—_——— 

“I wish I waa rich 
enongh to give $50,000 
to charity,”’ said Hicke. 
, “ Whatcharitywuald 
on : you give it to 7” queried 
= - Mawson. 

“ The one that begins 
at home,” said Hicks. 





IN THE SOCIAL ZOO 





PE Ps 
OxGR XV It wasin France. The 
American met an Enc- 
‘Ts ANIMAL M . Lexwerve Caer, lishman who had vie- 
Ha» ane r! ed New York. * 
AN» YET RUR POPS NOT APPEAR HAPPY “You are an Ameri- . : ‘ : 
No. Sun m, ov Fact, Very Mapepapie. Poverry @TARES WER IN THE FACE SOT Oa the Eng- . NOT EXPLICIT ENOUGU 
Powrnry ? ishman. - 
Yeu-—amweor soot roveery. Hee neeeaND Hae SUFFERED pUsINEsS ne- “Yea,” sald the . Employer. ** Boy, tTAK® THIS LETTER, AND WAIT FOR AN answer.” 
veneers. Hits teeome MAS BREN ReEDTOED TO $100,000 4 year, AND IN American. New Boy. “ Yes, sn.” 
ALL PROBABILITY SUF WILL HAVE TO WEAR THE SAME BALL GOWN “ Ah> from the nort Bmployer. * Wea, waar ARE YOU WAITING FoR?” 


TWIOK BEFORE THE SKASON 1 OVER. / or south of Ireland?” New Boy. “Tux answer, sin.” 


I\ 





SUPPLEMENT 


CHILDREN DANCING IN THE 
STREET. 

See illnstration on double-page, Supplement. 
CONFESS,” 
her Confidante, as the two chatted over 

their five-o’clock tea—*‘ I blush to confess to 
a quite pronounced liking for street bands 
aul street music. Even the organ-grinder 
charms me, unless his instrument is hope- 
lessly out of tune, and I find my feet going 
pat, pat. on the floor, in time to his waltzes 
avd polkas. It is a plebeian taste.” And 
she smiled, and looked patrician to her finger- 
tips. 
“One of the prettiest sights in town,” 
the Confidante, who worked now and then 
with a downtown mission, ‘‘is to see the 
children of the tenement region dance to the 
strains of a piano-organ. Where have they 
learned their steps or caught their grace? 
They come out as the children in Browning's 

ballad came at the bidding of the Pied 
Piper, in troops and swarms, and they dance 
with a gleeful abandon which is touching to 
those who know how meagre their lives are, 
poor little companions of squalor and victims 
of want. Dark-eyed Italian children throng 
in some quarters of the city, and their move- 
ments are full of natural grace and harmony; 

Irigh boys and girls. Germans or Swiss, Hun- 
garians, Poles, and olive-skinned Hebrews, 
abound in other localities; but wherever you 
find the children you are certain to see them 
respond eagerly to the call of tlre 
man’ and his orchestra. 


said a very great lady to | 











said | 





‘organ- | 
They drop their | 


few pennies into the hat when it goes round, | 


they beg breathlessly for one more tune, and 
sink happily to the pavement when the 
music dies away, and the performers tramp 
hopefully off to another pavement play- 
ground.” 

“In London,” said the great lady, “ it is 
eveh more exciting than in New York to 
watch street-dancing in the slums. The 


Drury Lane Theatre employs a host of little | 
people of the poor in the Christmas Panto. | 


mime. 
this diversion, and they 
learned in ‘The Lane’ 
80 one sees really excellent posturing, swing 
ing, and dancing when the organ pipes up 
its shrill and merry measures in the 
alleys and courts. The litle dancers here 
are delighted but serious, and are very much 
in earnest, the older girls taking pains with 
the smaller ones, so that wee tots of four or 
five are not left out of the fun. Heigh ho! 


teach the steps 


They are paid for being fairies in | 


to their friends, and | 


back 


While we have been talking the musicians | 


have gone on, and I didn’t drop my tribute 
from the window, as I make it a point to do. 
When I go away from home I always leave 
a supply of dimes and nickels for the maid 
to give to the itinerant organ- grinders, 

Yes, I thought so. The man is coming 
back for his fee. 1 would not have had him 
disappointed.” ; 

" ee have a very kind heart, Marie,” 
said the Confidante, saying good-by. 


GRAND OLD TREES. 

\ ARIPOSA Grove, in California, is noted 
pi for its abundance of these forest mon 
archs. They are found in thickly wooded 
goon: hundreds of feet up the slope of the 

ierra, spreading their giant limbs skyward 
to princely height. 
the largest known. 

Throughout this remarkable grove, as tour- 
ists relate the story, are trunks of trees sup- 
posed to be two thousand years old; others, 
upright and still growing, reckoning by their 
clearly defined annual rings, are said to have 
abeally attained the respectable age of ‘hir- 
teen hundred years. 


They are ranked among 
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2:lIT FLOATS» 
we 


FORK TABLE LINEN. 


THI PROCTER & GAMBLE ©O., OIN’T!. 





Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
A Pure Cream-of-Tartar Powder. 








HARPER’S BAZAR 


Expert Cooks Use 
Royal Baking Powder 


Uniform success in making finest food is certain 
with Royal Baking Powder. Use it in every re- 
ceipt calling for a baking powder, or cream of tar- 
tar and soda, and the best results in pure, whole- 
some, appetizing food are assured. Experts use it 
because it gives them finet food with least trouble. 
Physicians and Health ‘Officers recommend it be- 
cause it adds to the wholesomeness of the food. 


M. Gorju, late Ciz/, Delmonico’s, New York : 
Baking Powder I have found it superior to-all others.” 

A. Fortin, Cief, White House, for Presidents Arthur and Cleveland : 
**T have tested many baking powders, but for finest food can use none but 
Royal.” 

Gustav Ferand, Chef, Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York : 
Royal Baking Powder and find it superior.” 

F. Fere, Chef, Astor House, New York : 
equal to Royal Baking Powder. 
chefs of the country.” 

P. Dedier, Céc/, Arlington Hotel, Washington, D.C.: ‘I have long 
used Rofal Baking Powder, always obtaining the best — 4 

A. Benzelin, Cicy, Queen City Club, Cincinnati, O.: ‘1 find nothing 
superior to Royal Baking Powder, It is without doubt the best.’ 

L. Campagnon, Cic/, Union League Club, Chicago, Ill.: ‘* Royal Bak- 
ing Powder has been used here many years, all others having been discarded.” 

A. Tenu, Chief, Hotel Brunswick, New York « ‘‘ We use only superior 
goods, and none deny that the Royal is the best baking powder made.” 

G. Nauvel, Cie/, Union Club, New York 
= superior to all that I have tried.” 

E Louis du Verdier, Cic/, Leland’s Hotel, Chicago, II: * 
clusively Royal Baking Powder. I have tried many, 
the Royal.” 

Hotel Bellevue, Philadelphia. ‘‘ Royal Baking Powder is the best we 
have ever used, -We have tested many. brands, old and new, and this is our 
firm belief.” 

United Cooks and Pastry Cooks’ Association of the United States : 


“ We recommend the Koyal Baking Powder as superior to all others.” 


‘In my use of Royal 


“I use the 


‘*T have never found any 
This is also the opinion of the principal 





** Royal Baking Powder is 


We use ex- 
but always return to 





ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 WALL ST., N.Y. 





Pears 


soap. brings 
health and 
the color of 
health. to 
many a Sal- 








Complexion Powder 


Is a delicate and refined preparation that the 
most fastidious ladies do not hesitate to use. 
It is nt and refreshing, and is never 





unpleasantly noticeable. The test of time is 
perhaps most assuring, and Pozzoni's 
Complexion Powder has — gained 
in popularity for thirty years. Try it. 


For Sale Everywhere. _ 
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Can’t slip — Can’t cut 
Metal work covered up 


SECURITY HOSE SUPPORTER sou recnee- sess ase nen nc ¥-nre coins 
Rae’s Lucca Oil 


GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY PURE BY 
‘ es p 








The Perfection 


LEGHORN, ‘ITALY. Established 4836. 


| ss Ghildren Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


of Olive Oil. 
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live better than others and enjoy life more, with less 
SS by more promptly adapting the world’s 
ey pen to the needs of physical being, will at- 
test value to health of the = hiqui laxative 
principles embraced in the remedy Syrup of Figs. 

Its excellence is due to its presenting, in the form 
most acceptable and a: to the taste, the refresh- 
ing and truly beneficial properties of a perfect laxa- 
tive. effectuall among bey system, dispelling Colds, 

Headaches and Fevers, and permanently curing Con- 
stipation. It has given satisfaction to millions, and 
met with the approval of the medical profession, 

it acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowel 


without weakening them, and it is perfectly free from 


every objectionable substance. Syrup of Fi a 
sale by all druggists in 50 cent and $1.00 
but it is man tured by the CALIFORNIA Fle 


SYRUP CO. oniy, whose name is printed on every 
package, also the name Syrup of Figs; and, being 
— you will not accept any bubstitute if 
or 













TRY THE POPULAR PRENCH TONIC 


VIN MARIANI 


FORTIFIES - NOURISHES - STIMULATES 
REFRESHES - BODY - AND - BRAIN 
Endorsed by eminent Physicians everywhere 
SOLD BY PRUGOISTS AND FANCY GROCERS. 
AVOLD BU BSTITUTIONS. 


SENT FREE, Album, 75 PORTRAITS and 
AUTOGRAPHS of CELEBRITIES. 


Mantas: & Co., 52 W. torn &r., New Yorx 


HARPER’S 
AMERICAN ESSAYISTS. 


A series containing selections from 
the writings of some of the most enter- 
taining Essayists of this country. ‘The 
volumes are bound uniformly in orna- 
mental cloth, and sold at $1 00 each, 





Studies of the Stage. By 
MATTHEWS. With Portrait. 


BRANDER 


Americanisms and Briticisms, With 
Other Essays on Other Isms. By 
BRANDER MATTHEWS. With Portrait. 


As We Go. By CHARLES DUDLEY 
WARNER. With Portrait and IIlustra- 
tions. 


As We Were Saying. 
DUDLEY WARNER. 
Illustrations. 


The Work of John Ruskin: 
fluence upon Modern 
Life... By CHARLES WALDSTEIN. 
Portrait. 


From the Easy Chair. By GrorGe 
WILLIAM CurTIs. With Portrait. 


Other Essays from the Easy Chair. 


By CHARLES 
With Portrait and 


Its In- 
Thought and 
With 


By GeorGe WILLIAM Curtis. With 
Portrait. 
Pieture and Text. By Henry JAMEs. 


With Portrait and Illustrations. 





From the Books of Laurence Hutton. 
With Portrait. 


THOMAS 


| Concerning All of Us. By 
With Por- 


| WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 
trait. 

Criticism and Fiction. By WILLIAM 
DEAN HOWELLS, With Portrait. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


68” The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any 
part of the United States, Canada, cy Mexico, on re- 
ceipt of the price. 


ACCENTS COIN 

“Money selling Beveridge Cooker. 
be and ot Guoten, oqeking utensil, No 
Saves labor 
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RREAD-MAKING 


4 eam and again the Bazar has pub 
d lished directions for this elementary but 
most indispe ssable of culinary processes, but 
ek puts it in touch with new read 
among these young and inexperi 
d housekeepers eager to learn any and 


AND YEAST. 


as every we 
rs, and 


ence 


ry thing that tends to make home comfort 
able and pleasant, they shall not be disap 
pointed when they look to the BAZAR as a 
faithful friend to advise in the plain as well 
as ornamental branches of household man 


agement 

In giving her instructions on the subject, 
the adept in bread-making always winds up 
with the demand for ‘‘a cup of old yeast,” 
snd where this is to be obtained is not always 
a matter of certainty 

However, now adays the provident will be 


supplied with a box of yeast-powder, or, if 
determined to cleave only to what is home- 
made, all yeast will reach the proper stage 


of fermentation if one only starts in time 
and can afford to wait for the process to 
complete itself 


lrish- Potato Yeaat.—Peel 7 or 8 large pota 


toes. Put them on in cold water, and let 
them boil till nearly done; take them out | 
and mash them to a paste; pour to them 3 
pints of boiling water and 1 teacupful of 
hops, and Jet it boil down to 1 quart. Strain | 


and swe 


eten with 1 teacupful of granulated 


sugar, and put in 1 table-spoonful of yeast 
while it is milk-warm, Let it work about 
three hours; put back the foam, and stop 
your bottle tight It is then fit for use, and 
must be kept in a cool place. One table 
spoonful of yeast must be put to 1 quart of 
flour For summer, liquid yeast must be 
made at least once a week, unless you use 
yeast-cakes, which will keep indefinitely if 
properly made and kept in a dry airy situa 


tior Here follows a receipt for them 
Yeaat-Cakes.—One pint of water to 1 dou 

ble handful of hops; boil and strain; thicken 

with Indian meal until it is as stiff as bread 


dough, pouring the boiling liquid upon the 
meal. When cold put in a lump of yeast, 
and when the dough is light roll out and cut 


into small cakes; spread them on a large flat 

ind dry them in the shade a week or 
Hang in a bag among hops, if you 
S Some excellent bread-makers use 
no sponge in our judgment, 
dispensed with 


but 
er bn Several hours be 

re you make up bread—say from 2 quarts 
of flour—boil or roast 2 potatoes, peeling and 
them up fine; add to these 1 light 
tabic-spoonfal of sugar and 2 teaspoonfuls 
of salt, then 1 pint of hot water, and leave it 
to rise, after adding 2 table-spoonfuls of 


wena 

To Make Light Bread.—For breakfast make 
up bread about eight o'clock in the evening 
Sift 2 quarts of flour into a tray, and having 
made a hole in the middle, pour into it the 
sponge prepared, Add also 1 table-spoon- 
ful of butter and lard mixed, unless you wish 
the bread perfectly plain. The sponge will 
probably furnish liquid enough to make the 
dough & proper consistency. Kuead all 
the ingredients together with a firm yet clas 
tie touch, and continue to work the dough 
until] it begins to blister and is very smooth 
Great judgment and watch fulness are needed 


‘ 


in the selection of the place where the jar 
of dough shall sit, varying, of course, with 
the state of the weather Choose a warm 

in winter and a cool one in summer 


ACE 
in the morning, two hours before breakfast, 
prepare the dough for the second rise. Work 
ing as little as possible, make it out in such 
shape as you prefer—say a quart loaf and a 
pan of rolls. Grease the baking-pans and also 
the tops of loaf and rolls, and in case of the 
latter, the side of each as you place it beside 
another, that they may easily come apart. 
Half an hour should be long enough to) allow 
for the baking. The oven should be mod 
erately heated, and the bread remain in it 
until ‘‘ well soaked” and nicely browned 
Nice Muffina.—One quart of flour, 1 pint 
of sweet milk, 2 eggs, 2 table-spoonfuls of 
yeast. Mix and beat all well together. Set 
the batter away to rise in a closely covered 
tin bucket that allows plenty of room for 
the leavening. The next morning beat again 
very well just before you put the batter into 
muffin tins, and allow them a little time for 
a second rising before they are put in to 
bake 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


|Rupifoam’ 


Removes all 
from the teeth, prevents decay, 
free 

of 












uncleanliness 


A is deliciously flavored, 
The friend 

women, and children. 

Price 


25 cents, 


i from acid, 


y 





men, 






BE. W. Hovr & Co 
Lowell, Mass. 


Sample 





Cream Baking Powder ; 
Awarded both medal and diploma— World's Fair. 


Price’s 





it should | 


HARPER’S 


BAZAR 


Bread and cake raised with 


Cevoiands Powis 


keep 


4 Baking Powder Co., 








ARE! BEYOND wttidde 


mount. 


The need of repairs for Columbias will be infre- 
quent under our new system of inspection, which 
now begins with a scientific analysis of the raw 
material by a metallurgist, and only ends when 
thorough tests have been made of the complete 


machine and all its parts. 


1894 Standard Price, $125.00. 


their freshness and flavor. 


New York, Successor to Cleveland Brothers. 








No bicycle ever made at all approaches them in 
beauty and style joined to excellence of construc- 
tion; none so strongly appeals to the experienced 
rider as meeting every requirement of a perfect 





POPE MFG. CO,, 


Seven newly designed wheels are shown 
in our 1804 Catalogue which wil my 
every cyclist. Our its furnih it free, 
or we mail it for two two-cent 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO, HARTFORD. 








The California Grape Cure og 


Delicious as a Bunch of Ripe Grapes 


Sanitas Grape Food is Unfermented, 
Concentrated, and Absolutely Pure. 

Nervous people will find it soothing 
and strengthenimg. 

Sufferers from impaired digestion find 
its use grateful and nourishing. 

Mothers with weak and sickly chil- 
dren find it invaluable both for them- 
selves and their offspring. 

A roost delightful and refreshing 
beverage, and positively non-alcoholic, 
fitted for the table or sacrament 


IT 1S NOT COSTLY. 

The contents of a pint bottle when 
properly diluted for use, are equal to 
one-half gallon of the food, and will cost 
but 65c¢. at vour druggist’s or grocer’s. 

Send your address to any of our 
agencies and receive, post paid, a book- 
let telling all about Grape Food 

New York Selling Agent, NORMAN 
BARBOUR, 77 Warren Street 


The California Grape Food Co., 


yer (RENTS 
L 





Los Gatos, Califor- 
nia. General Eastern 
Agency, 145 Broad- 
way, New York. 
General Pacific Agen- 
ey, 408 Sutter St., 
San Francisco. 


Beecham’s pills are for 
biliousness, bilious headache, 
dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid 
liver, dizziness, sick head- 
ache, bad taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue, loss of appe- 
tite, sallow skin, when caused 
by constipation ; and_consti- 
pation is the most frequent 
cause of all of them. 

Book free; pills 25c. At 
drugstores,or write B.F. Allen 
Co.,365 Canal St., New York. 








TO PRUDENT WIVES. AND MOTHERS. 


Is your husband insured? At a small 
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Have You Seen Them ? 





These Bicycles are made for MEN 
and LADIES at $100.00, for BOYS 


anyone sending their address to 
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ByRichand Harding Davis| 


OUR ENGLISH COUSINS. 


Illus- 
trated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 


mental, $1 25. 


In this new volume Mr. Davis presents in his 
unique and entertaining style some of the re- 
sults of his sojourn in England. He discusses 
**London in the Season,” ‘*The West and 
East Ends of London,” ** A General Election,” 
** Undergraduate Life at Oxford,” and ‘* Three 
English Race Meetings.” Mr, Davis's keen 
appreciation of the interesting and character- 
istic, and his power of graphic description, com- 


| bine to produce a volume full of interest and 
information. 


36 PER CENT. LESS. 


than old preminma, you can secure an income to your 
housband’s heirs annnally for 30 yeara. This policy ts 


| pretected by a surpins of $92,366,750. 2 years 


dowment policies of this Co. paid last year 6 per cent 
interest besides insurance. State hushand’s age. 
Full information given. All can he done by mail 
L. DREIER, Genera ew Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, 120 Broadway, New York. 








GENTS WANTED—The work is easy, pleasant, 
f and adapted to both young and old of either sex. 
GEO. STINSON & CO., Box 1664, Portland, Maine 


THE RULERS OF THE MEDITER- 
RANEAN. Illustrated. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


- | THE WEST FROM A CAR-WIN- 


DOW. illustrated by Remincton. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


VAN BIBBER, AND OTHERS. 
With Illustrations. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Sa The above works are for sale by ail booksellers, 
or will be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any 
part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt 
of. the price 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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Needs 
Shortening 


So do all cooks; 
and the puzzle for 
every one of them 
has been how to 
avoid sodden pas- 
‘try. The problem 
has now been 


solved by the 


NEW VEGETABLE 
SHORTENING 


Cottolene 


which makes light, 
crisp, wholesome 
and easily digested 
pastry. The most 
famous cooks in 
the country say so, 
and you will also 
after a fair trial. 
Make it | now. . 


> fold fn Sand 8 is 
B —< by all grocers. 


Be sure you get aad genuine. 





Made only by 


N. K. FAIRBANK 


COMPANY 
Chicago, New York, Boston, 
‘Philadelphia, Sc Louis” 


REMINGTON 
BICYCLES 











In Design, Workmanship, Material, 
and Finish they are the BEST. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Remington Ars Con pany 


313-315 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Richard Ill v 


Tablets Prevent and Cure 
Head@&che and Neuralgia. 
Invdluablé for Sleeol 
Nervous and Mental Exhaus- 
tion bee from overtaxed 



























Clears the complexion and softens 
the skin. All the merits and none of 
the objections of the many toilet 
rations. Invaluable for c sped kante, 
sunburn, pimples, etc. Senn, 4 cents 
for sample, or ask your druggist. 

LETTUCE CREAM C@., 
114 «Fifth Avenue, New _York, — 


20th Edition—Postpaid ‘for 2c. ior stamps). 





THE HUMAN HAIR 





Be Pest Falls Off, Tarns Seay. and the Remedy. 
of, HARLEY PARKER, F.R.A.S., London, 


CO., 1018 Arch 8t, Philada. -» Pa. 
S * Every one should read this litte book.” —A Atheneum. 


EUROPEAN TOURS. 


SPECIAL FEATURES SELECT PARTIES. 
Organized 1582. ~. Illustrated Itinerary. 
H. S. PAINE, A.M.,M.D., ALBANY, N.Y. 


“se Or. THOMPSON'S EYE W 














